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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCF. 


rine CO KS UM: 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 oclock programme is entirely different to that at 3 and 9 o'clock. All seats 
in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should 
accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and 
£1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams -‘t Coliseum, London.’' 


N AVAL, SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Il a.m. to II p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE, Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.'” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser, 
Specially ventilated, coolest Show in London. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
“Our Navy.’' Captive Flying Machine. Great Red Indian Village. Voyage ina 
Submarine. Haunted Cabin, Famous Sea Fights. De Rohan Theatre. Tillikum 
Canoe, and many other attractions. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop, 


Is, to 5%. usual Agents. Chappell's Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Hall 
Orchestra (Ld.), 320, Regent Street. Ropert NEWMAN, Manager. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW & WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 


CHARING CROSS. 


Delightful Day Tours, Rail, Coach, and Hotel, to 


BRAY, WICKLOW, WEXFORD & WATERFORD. 


Unrivalled Scenery. Cheap Fares. Good Hotels. 
Circular Tours. Increased Facilities. 

MAY TO OCTOBER, 1905. 

1—BRAY (The Brighton of Ireland), 2-WICKLOW (The Garden of Ireland). 

3 -RATHNEW—Rail, Car and Hotel, for Ashford and Devil's Glen. 4 RATH- 

DRUM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Vale of Clara and Glendalough. 5-OVOCA— 

Rail and Hotel, for Meeting of the Waters. 6—WOODEN-BRIDGE (The Balmoral 

of Ireland). 7T—AUGHRIM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Lugnaquilla, The Glen of 

Emael, Aughavanagh, Glenmalure, and Humewood. 8—ARKLOW-—Rail, Coach and 
Hotel, for Castle of the Ormonds, Cordite Works, Seabeach. 


New Routes. 


Saturlay to Monday Comb:ned Rail and Hotel Tickets. 
Grand Circular Cycling Tours in Co. Wicklow. 
Special Series of Grand Circular Tours to the LAKES OF KILLARNEY, from 
Westland Row and Harcourt Street, via Wicklow and Waterford. 
Special Terms, Rail, Coach or Hotel, for large Pleasuie Parties on application. 
For full particulars apply to 62, Dale St., Liverpool; 4, Hodgson's Court, Corpora- 
tion St., Manchester; 2, Charing Cross, London; or Mr. JouN CoGuHLan, Traffic 
Manager, 50, Westland Row. 
A. G. REID, General Manager. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


T 
FROM LONDOD 
FROM ABERD. 


Lig! t throughout. 
HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, PoE, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
and Islands. 
apulication to GEORGE MUTCH, 4 
Pitt & ScoTtT, Ltd. Cannon Stre: 
., London; A Mt 
Street, Aberd or =DWARD J. S/ ry = 
Telegraphic Addre.s—“ Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Ofi 
‘‘ Navigation, Aberdeen.” + Wharf, Limehous: 


., 23, Regent Street, S. 


BY THE 
Heotldays ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, 
VIA 
ON THE HARWICH AND HOOK OF HOLLAND. 


Daily (Sundays included). 
Send post-card to the Continental Manager, G.E-R., 


R HINE. 
Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (free). 


B R | AR | S 4 ( O is U M B | A —For Sportsmen and Country 
* Gentlemen this Province is 
an ideal one for residence. Scenery amongst the fines: in the World. The home 


of the Wapiti, Mountain Goat, Bighorn, and Grizzly. Full particulars from 
J. H TURNER, Agent-General, Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London. 
A 


aBHE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES |. to XVI. of 
Tbe Be eA ST BER 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


——— 
HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR. THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

_ as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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THE TALLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— St/e. 


The Romance of a _ Robber. — The 
sensation of the week centres round a bank 
clerk who has been for some years in the 
employment of one of the leading banks in 
Paris. Galley, accompanied by a very 
called her- 
chartered an Ene‘ish 
set sail for South 


beautiful young woman who 
self Madame Merelly, 
Catarina, 


yacht, and 


THE BANK CLERK WHO WOULD BE A 
BARON i 


Jean Francois Galley, the bank clerk who absconded with 
£100,000 on board a fine yacht, and, under the alias of the 
Baron de Granval, sailed for South America 


America, the clerk taking the name of 
Baron de Granval. “It would seem that 
M. Galley had purloined quite £100,000 
from the Comptoir d’Escompte, which 
has its chief office at 14, Rue Bergére, and 
he would seem to have been spending this 
money in a very lavish manner, fitting up 
his yacht comfortably, and in emulation of 
the commander of the Mantel piece in Mr. 
Gilbert's ballad treating his crew liberally 
to champagne day after day during the 
voyage. 


A Choice of 
Evils. — Galley is 


said to have known 
a great deal about 
extradition, but as 
with most rascals 


there was one weak 
point in his armour 
otherwise he would 
not have fixed upon 
Brazil, for he was 
arrested the moment 
the vessel arrived in 
that harbour and his 
extradition is certain. 
Apparently at the last 
moment he hesitated 
in favour. of the 
Argentine Republic, 
but the English cap- 
tain of the yacht be- 
gan to be suspicious 
and professed to be 
short of coal. It was 
in'the Argentine that 
Mr. Jabez Balfour 
was arrested. 


as they thought, toa rich French baron, 


GCoss7p Of tee /0u)- 


The Horse Show Week.— The elements 
in their season—and out of it—seemed to 
conspire against the Dublin Horse Show 
this year. First the fire, before the show 
opened, destroyed many of the horse-boxes 
and did other damage. Then the rain, 
the last day of the show, drenched every- 
body who was not under shelter. But in 
spite of both there were never so many 
entries nor so many visitors. By the way, 
the clerk of the weather seems to have a 
special crow to pluck with the R.D.S. I 
remember what a drenching week we had 
at Ballsbridge a couple of years ago 
and how ludicrous it seemed to see Lord 
and Lady Dudley one day edging back in 
their box to escape the streams of rain 
water which threatened to spoil Lady 
Dudley’s white silk muslins. There is 
one great advantage, however, about the 
society's show ground. ‘The bulk of it is 
well roofed in, and unless you are par- 
ticularly anxious to see the jumping from 
the front of the crowd you can always 
take cover comfortably if it were only to 
admire the art industries exhibits off the 
central hall. 


The Channel Swim. —The coy Channel 
still refuses to be conquered by the 
swimmers. All were in excellent form, 
Holbein especially seeming faster and 
stronger in his famous back stroke than 
usual. Though the distance from Dover 
to Calais is only 173 miles the actual 
length of the swim is very much greater. 


Captain Webb, when he crossed in 1875, 


the 
Holbein 


swam no less than 39} miles in 
21% hours he spent in the water. 
was 22} hours in the water when he 
failed by half a mile to win the shore 
in 1902; yet Holbein is a faster swimmer 
than Webb — at least he covered the 
twenty miles from Blackwall to Gravesend 
in 1go0 in ten seconds less than Webb’s 
time, and he has greatly improved in 
both speed and quality since. Holbein 
and Burgess, however, are landsmen, and 
Captain Webb was bred to the sea, which 
makes a great deal of difference. In ocean 
swimming so much depends on an inti- 
mate knowledge of the currents and the 
behaviour of the rollers that so puzzle 
the novice. 


THE YACHT, 


“CATARINA” 


In which the bank clerk sailed for Brazil was owned by Messrs. Nicholson of Gosport, who let it in good faith, 
The yacht will be brought back by Captain Cawes by arrangement 


with the French police authorities 
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A Rural Bohemia.—I hear that old 
Broadway, the quaint Worcestershire vil- 


lage where Mary Anderson lives, is in 
danger of being spoilt. Its fame as a 
Bohemian colony has spread too far for 


the comfort of those who have long 
looked upon the village as their home. 
The Broadway residents dislike rich 


people as much as they dislike modernity 
in any shape. 


One of the most. beau- 


THE ACTRESS WHO WOULD BE A 
BARONESS 


La Belle Merelly, or Madame Merelly, who accompanied 
the baron, was by name Valentine Sohet, and was con- 
sidered the most beautiful woman in Sedan 


tiful old inns in the village has been 
ruthlessly ‘“‘done up,’ to its undoubted 
detriment as a thing of beauty, a new 
railway sttion has been built, and new 
arrivals, with their lack of sympathy for 
nature, are steadily on the increase. 


The Broadway Colony.—A large num- 
ber of Americans have this year swooped 
down upon the once peaceful retreat and 
are being very coldly received by the 
‘colony.’ The queen of the colony is the 
ever-popular Mary 
Anderson, otherwise 
Madame de Navarro. 
Her only child, Tony, 
a boy of nine, is the 
village favourite. 
The King of Broad- 
way is F. D. Millet, 
the American attist, 
who with his hand- 
some wife share with 
Madame de Navarro 
the simple hospitali- 
ties of the place. 


Places Famed in 
Story. —I wish ‘to 
draw the attention of 
readers. who intend 
competing . in the 
“Places. Competi- 
tion’ that Story No. 
Il. will be found on 
the last page of this 
issue ; No answers are 
to be sent in till all 


seven. stories have 
appeared in — this 
journal. 


VHE. TATLER 


The Royal Horse Show 


The Dublia Horse Show.—The Royal Dublin Society's beauti- 
at Ballsbridge ' presented a very 


fully laid-out premises 
animated appearance last week on the 
occasion of the annual horse show. ‘There 
was, as usual, a large number of visitors 
from England and Scotland, and several 


cross-channel exhibits were well to the 

front among the honours of the show. 
Ruffian and Gentleman.—Buccaneer as 

he was, the American naval. hero, Paul 


Jones, had a large streak of generosity in 
his nature. . When he raided Lord Sel- 
kirk’s house from the sea that nobleman 
had the good fortune not to be at home. 
It was lucky for him personally since Paul 
had called with the express object of 
carrying him off. In default of the greater 
prize, however, the visitor took all the 
family plate. War in those days was not 
the scientific game that it is to-day, and 
fighting men were not above laying hands 
on private property. Some years later, 
however, Paul. Jones relented, and the 
earl’s silver was returned, an act of 
restitution which was quite in keeping 
with his strange nature. A I'renchwoman 
once described him as a mixture of ruffian 
and fine gentleman, and the description 
was not far from the fact. 


The Crown Princess of Germany.— 
Quite a revolution is being caused in the 
dress of German ladies by the new Crown 
Princess. It is the fashion now to wear 
everything a la Kronprinzessin, and she is 
imitated in her 


hats, her gloves, 
and her veils, and 
in the way she 
wears her hair. 
The 3erlinese 
also try to imi- 
tate her dresses, 


but that is a more 
dilficult matter as 


all the trousseau 
costumes were 
made in Paris. 


But, above all, the 
Crown — Princess 
has adopted a 
fashion which was 
most popular in 
England in the 
time of George IIL, 
and always walks 
out with a stick. 
When the princess 
goes out for her 
morning walk 
with the Crown 
Prince she carries 
a long cane with 
a crook;  orna- 
mented with rib- 
bons to match her 


im 


dress. 


LORD ORKNEY 


One of the judges at the Dublin Show 
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°° Dublim’s Fair City.’’ 


Such a thing has never. been seen in Germany before, 
and all the ladies are buying walking sticks as fast as the manu- 


facturers can turn them out. Never did a 
fashion spread so rapidly before. 


The Persian Anthem. — The. Persian 
National Anthem, which is being played 
everywhere before the Shah in’ France and 
accepted as real Persian music, labours 
under the disadvantage of not being a 
Persian composition, In 1868. Marshal 
Niel, who was then Minister for War in 
France, sent out to Teheran at the request 
of the Shah a M. Lemaire to reorganise 
the Persian military bands in the French 
style. A. few years afterwards the late 
Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, was about to make 
his first voyage to Europe, and the night 
before he started he suddenly sent for M. 
Lemaire and ordered him tnen and there 
to compose a Persian national anthem. 
M. Lemaire knew better than to demur. 
He sat down at once and improvised a 
hymn, rehearsed it all night with his. 
band, and the next morning the Shah 
gave lis approval to the anthem and 
set off for Europe duly equipped with 
a Persian national hymn. 


The Country of Big Things. — Our 
Yankee friends are wont to boast that 
their country is the biggest thing and 
a fortiori contains all the biggest things. 
on earth; but we, who seldom’ boast 
about the big things we have or do, can 
still “put up a good show ”’ in the line of 
“biggest — things. 
on earth” as well. 
The British [m- 
pire is certainly 
“the biggest thing 
on earth in area 
and in population, 


in commerce and 
in wealth. In Big 
Ben it has the 
biggest clock in 
the world in the 


biggest city in the 
world. In Dublin 
it has the biggest 
horse show in the 
world; in Belfast 
the biggest ship- 
yard in the world, 
the biggest rope- 
walk, the biggest 
linen factory, the 


biggest whisky 
store, and the 
biggest tobacco 
factory in the 
world. We have 


also, I believe, the 


biggest. warship 
and the biggest 


passenger ship. 


Mr. John Kerr, M.P.— 


2 \ Chancellor 
First Prize 


THE WINNERS OF THE TANDEM COMPETITION 
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Charcellor 


. Gemmell—Second Prize 
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The Spread of Spiritual Influenza Round London. 


“JAMES” AND “CHARLES” 


Two Jezreelites: followers of Joanna Southcott 

Religiosity Rampant.—We seem now to 
be witnessing an extraordinary outburst of 
spiritual influenza. All the newspapers 
reek from day to day with accounts of 
Mr. Smyth-Pigott and other prophets of 
religions old and new. Mr. Smyth-Pigott 
seems to have violent partisans and « squally 
strong enemies. One day we are told that 
he is a model of all the virtues, the next 
some very scathing things are said about 
him and the dupes from whom it is hinted 
he has extracted money. Not less interest- 
ing and mysterious would seem to be the 
career of James and Charles, whose por- 
traits are given on this 


page. These would 
appear to be real be- 
levers in Joanna 
Southcott, so famous 
in: her day. These 


worthies describe 
Pigott as an impostor 
and declare that they 


alone have the true 
religion. James and 
Charles believe that 


they will never die but 
that they will be carried 
to Heaven with their 
followers at some given 
date. 


A Woman who 
made Much Noise.—— 
Meanwhile it may be 
worth while to remind 


Brobdingnagian Photography. — When 
the report came from Chicago that a 
photograph of the Prophet Dowie had 
been taken on a plate 8 [t. by 4 ft. the 
photographic papers doubted the existence 
of a negative of that size. It would, they 
said, require a 12-[t. camera to take it, and 
if the tere was a rapid portrait one it 
would have to be about 5 [t. in diameter. 
It is, of course, unusual to work with such 
mammoth instruments in an ordinary 
studio. But when the inquisitive astro- 
nomerssallied out this month to photograph 
the sun during the eclipse they worked 
with instruments very much larger. One 


of the cameras to be used, I know, extended . 


to 7o ft. and carried a lens large in 
proportion. The professor who went out 
with it needed some elbow-room when he 
set it up. But I suppose the results would 
be magnificent, though Sir J. N. Lockyer 
seems to think that the stray amateur with 
his quarter-plate might have got nearly as 
good from a _ ten-second shot properly 
enlarged. 

Women and Chess.—Although Miss 
Finr, who won the ladies’ chess champion- 
ship at the Southport Congress, is unques- 
tionably the finest player: of her sex in 
England she is some way removed in point 
of skill from the best men players. In 
chess, as in music, no woman has quite 
reached the highest level. This is all the 
more strange as chess, more than any other 
game, calls for those qualities which are 
popularly supposed to be characteristic of 
the gentler sex—tact, finesse, and patience. 
At bridge, on the other hand, many women 
can quite hold their own with the best of 
the men players. Mrs. Frederick Stuart, 
for example, one of the founders of the 
New Bridge Club, has certainly no superior 
living ; in fact, she plays bridge as well as 
it is possible for the game to be played. 


MR. SMYTH-PIGOTT 
The high priest of the ‘‘ Abode of Love"’ 


Photography and Politics —A London 
photographer who at one time or another 
has had nearly every member of Parlia- 
ment in front of his camera confesses to a 
preference for the ministerial side of the 
House, not as sitters but as conversation- 
alists. He has recently photographed 
most of the present Cabinet, and at each 
sitting he had a pleasant chat on current 
politics except in the case of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, who was as dumb as the camera 
itself. Mr. Morley, ‘‘ C.-B.,” and Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill merely requested him to be as 
quick as possible and apparently assumed 
that no photographer 
could be interested in 
politics. 


An Ingenious Ad- 


vertisement. — In my 
last issue I. referred to 
an extraordinary ad- 
vertisement in the 


Agony Column of The 
Standard in which the 
owner of Ivene seemed 
to. be eager for the 
blood of some indi- 
vidual ‘ speaking bad 
Italian with an Ameri- 
can twang.” The ad- 
vertisement seemed to 
suggest that the Irene 
was some _ piratical 
craft cruising in British 


waters, and it would 
my readers that Joanna appear, indeed, that a 
Southcott was born in boat painted black 
1750 and died in 1814. JOANNA SOUTHCOTT'S GRAVE Be Gare ieee oe WITH aawhnite’, «stripes, 
Some fourteen years ( ; ; : flying no flag, but 
of her: life were spent In the churchyard of St. John’s Wood, immediately opposite Lord's Cricket Ground with a large x olden 


service 

character was unimpeachable. 
When she was forty-two years old she 
took to prophesying. These prophecies 
she wrote out ready to be opened when 
the events had happened, and she pads 
several, very happy shots. She called 
herself the Lamb’s Wife and pte to 
herself many thousands of converts who 
believed her to be inspired. Her tomb- 
stone, which bore the words, ‘ Thou'lt 
appear in greater power,’ was shattered 
by the Regent’s Park explosion:of 1874, 
when many of her followers believed that 
she was about to return again. 


in domestic 
and her 


A Golf Saat veryone has heard of 
the young lady who showed her know- 
ledge of cricket at an Eton and Harrow 
match by declaring that ‘ Smith must be 
a good ‘bowler because he hits the bat 
every time.” I was told the other day a 
golf story which was constructed on some- 


what similar lines. During the inter- 
national match at St. Andrews Taylor 


holed out a long putt, whereupon an old 
lady who was following the match with 
much interest exclaimed, ‘* What bad luck ! 
his ball has gone to the very bottom of 
the hole. How ever will he get it out ?”’ 
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throne painted on the 
stern, has actually been seen on the 
French and English coasts, and has put-in 
an appearance at Cowes: The crew were 
picturesquely attired’ as pirates, but they 
were the pirates of comic opera rather than 
of real life, and it would now appear that 
it was all an ingenious advertisement of a 
well-known soap firm, and that the won- 
derful yacht in question had painted in 
huge letters on its sail the words, “ Throne, 
the royal toilet soap, is luxury and is 
necessity.” Throne Soap is, of course, the 
property of Edward Cook and’ Co., the 
well-known soap specialists of Bow. 


PAE OAPATEE 
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Golf Everywhere-A New Course Opened by the King. 


THE ONLY ENGLISH NURSE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


IN| THE 


This is Mrs. Theresa Richardson, who is the widow of a 
Welsh squire. She was specially selected by Baron 
Hayashi, the Japanese Minister, to assist in nursing his 
wounded countzymen. Mrs. Richardson followed the 
whole course of the war up to the surrender of Port 
Arthur, which she entered after the siege. She is now 
back in London and is enthusiastic over the bravery as 
well as the courtesy of the Japanese 


Honoured by a King.—Marienbad, where 
King Edward is staying just now, was not 
established as a watering-place till 1818. 

3efore then it presented a strange con- 
trast to the fashionable resort of to-day. 
Goethe stayed there in 1820 and drank 
the waters, but even then everything was 
so unsettled that he wrote to a friend, 
““T feel as if I were in the American soli- 
tudes where the forests are cut down in 
order to build up a city within three 
years.’ Dr. Nehr, who in 1813 was the 
first to make the waters known in Europe 
by describing in his book the number of 
successful cures among ailing visitors, said 
that such was the confusion of Marienbad 
with regard to accommodation in 1817 
that he recommended invalids to bring 
their beds with them. Marienbad is now 
visited by about 17,000 people annually. 


The Greater Game. 
—This is the winter of 
our colonists’ content 
in South Africa—the 
season when the sports- 
man should go there if 
he wishes to follow the 
sport of the greater 
game. A month on 
the Limpopo, roughing 
it, is far more exciting 
and not much more 
expensive than a moor 


in Scotland. Within 
that short space a 
friend of mine who 


has just been up there 
bagged an impola, a 
waterbuck, six wart 
hogs, and fifteen small 
buck, besides some 
hundreds of minor 
game. He had three 
shots at a lion at 100 
yd., but was so excited 
that he missed—the 


usual fate of the novice. = Thereggoo, you 
can fully appreciate the poachegS feelings 


the park fence. You put 
giraffe, rhino, or 
but there is a 


as he looks over 
up. zebra, wildebeeste, 
hippo at almost every step ; 
£500 tine if you shoot one. 


And the Risks.—Of course, there are 
risks. You have to sleep out in the open 
—if you can sleep in pandemonium. ‘The 
yells of the lions, hyenas, and jackals are 
so blood - curdling that a nervous man 
might be excused if they kept him awake. 
Now and again they come rather close for 
one’s comfort. My friend one morning 
found the spoor of a lion within 20 yd. 
of where he slept. He consoled himself 
with the thought that lions never attack 
a man unless they are hungry, and was 
reasonably thankful that “the one in 
question was not quite sharp set. It is 
no joke, by the way, to be mauled bya 
lion. Even if the brute does. not lop off 
a limb or so he leaves a lot of foul matter 


from his teeth in the bite, and that has to 
be squeezed out of the most trifling wound 
under penalty of death from gangrene. 


THE NEW GOLF COURSE AT MARIENBAD 


A group of Bohemian caddies 


The Pulpit and the Gun.—A correspon- 
dent varies the usual complaint about the 
quality of the curate’s sermons with a 
grumble at the erratic shooting of: the 


vicars gun, the reverend gentleman, of 
course, being at the business end of it. 


I think it was Mr. Rider- Haggard who 
used to tell a story of a sporting parson 


THE GOLF LINKS AT 


MARIENBAD 


These links have just been opened by King Edward, who after taking coffee in the clubhouse followed the 
players round a nine-hole course and remained on the grounds for two hours 
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THE LAST CHAPTER OF A MEMORABLE 
TRAGEDY 


Some months ago a painful spectacle was witnessed in 
the Law Courts when Mr. Whitaker Wright was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude and a few minutes later took 
poison in the precincts of the court. The last chapter of 
this tragedy has yet to be enacted in the sale of his beauti- 
ful residence, Lea Park, on the gateway of which is now 
fixed the notice seen above. The place is one of excep- 
tional magnificence 


who nearly shot one of his friends. These 
two were shooting rabbits down one side 
of a wood while the raconteur was waiting 
at the end for pheasants. There was a 
good deal of potting in the cover, and at 
last his friend rushed out at the end look- 
ing rather pale. ‘“ You've had a lot of 
shooting,’ quoth Mr. Haggard. ‘ Shoot- 
ing,’ was the reply; “that infernal parson 
did all the shooting. I’ve been too 
busy jumping the shot.” Mr. Haggard, 
however, was rather prejudiced against 
parsons, for he nearly got shot by one 
himself. A partridge whirred up one 
day close to his feet when they were 
out in the turnips, and the excited cleric 
sent both barrels bang into the fence 
within a foot or two of his head. It 
is sad to think how many Mr. Winkles 
there are in real life. 


A Smart Retort.— 

Jules Oppert, the 
Sate known _ professor 
of philology and Assy- 
rian archaeology at the 
College of France, was 
a little man of ency- 
clopedic learning and 
of biting wit. One day 
at the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles- 
Lettres he had a lively 
dispute with one of his 
colleagues on the sub- 
ject of. an Assyrian in- 
scription. When the 
meeting was over and 
they were going out, 
Oppert held out his 
hand to his adversary, 
who drew back and 
said, “I do not know 
you, sir.” . “ Ah,” said 
Oppert, “you mistake 
me for a cuneiform in- 
scription, | suppo-e.” 
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An Important Question—Have English Manners Decayed? 


DR. W. G. GRACE’S DOUBLE 


This is Mr. Alfred G. Warwick of Peckham, who so 

much resembles the famous cricketer that he is con- 

stantly being pointed at in the street and occasionally 
is followed by a small crowd 


A Nerve of Iron. — “ Dare-Devil 
Schreyer in his thrilling mid-air ride and 
mad dive; down the highest, longest, 
steepest, narrowest, and only up-curved 
cycle chute ever constructed. Almost too 
awful to witness.” Such is 
the advertisement of quite the 
most sensational performance 
of modern times. The daring 
cyclist and diver, A. M. Schreyer 
of America, has been exhibiting 
recently in a number of the 
large towns of England. He 
begins to ride at the top of a 
chute, 103 ft. high, pedalling 
the entire distance at lightning 
speed, diving from handlebar 
and pedals of wheel like a 
fiash, flying a distance of from 
go to 105 ft. through space 
before landing headforemost 
into a tank of water. This is 
more than twice the distance 
that has ever been covered 
through space by any human 
being. 


Wilhelm’s Tip.—The Kaiser 
is popularly supposed to be 
economical. It is not generally 
known that he pushes his 
principles of economy to abso- 
lute niggardliness. It will be 
remembered that he visited 
Constantinople some time back 
and was received with unex- 
ampled magnificence and inun- 


dated with very handsome 
presents. During his stay in 


the Ottoman capital the 
I;mperor’s’ aide-de-camp was 
instructed by his imperial 
master to distribute such gifts 
as were usual among the ser- 
vants attached to his person. He offered 
a dollar to the head coachman. ‘The 
latter without a moment’s hesitation 
returned it. “ Thanks,” he said, ‘‘l am 
not thirsty.” 


They Kissed the Pope.—King Oscar 
and the“Kaiser should be excellent friends, 
for in some things their ideas run in 
parallel grooves. Thus both gave the 
late Pope the kiss of equality when they 
called to see him instead of bending low 
to kiss his hand as less sturdy monarchs 
had done before them. It was King Oscar, 
indeed, set the example. When the Pope 
held out his hand the Swedish King bent 
not at all but seized it heartily and gave it 
a vigorous shake. Then he threw his arms 
round the Pope, gave him a vigorous 
continental hug, and followed this up 
with three resounding kisses on the cheeks 
and forehead. ‘The courtiers were horri- 
fied, the Pope amused, and the King 
satisfied. When the Kaiser went to Rome 
he followed the precedent set by the other 
Protestant monarch, and [ suppose it will 
be remembered by King Edward if he calls 
on Leo’s successor. 


The Decay of Manners.-—A pessimist 
some time ago persuaded me that the 
manners of the upper class have wofully 
decayed since the eighteenth century. Now 
The Evening News tells us that the lower 
classes have no manners lelt. I was under 
the impression that, on the whole, our 
manners have improyed. Even in Lanca- 
shire the native now never “eaves 
‘arf a brick” at the “foreigner,” and in 
Sheffield the grinders no longer “ bonnet ” 
the man who ventures to carry an um- 
brella. Yet I agree that ‘ manners” 
might be more efficiently taught in the 
schools. There is an unpleasant air of 
self-assertion about some of the young 
folk which is more nearly akin to 
impudence than to independence. — Not 


A RECORD CYCLE DIVE 


The daring American cyclist and high diver in one of his remarkable performances 


at Canning Town 


all, however, are quite so impervious. to 
civilising influences as the boy in the 
story who when he was asked by the 
clergyman’s wife where his hat was 
replied, “It’s on my head, mum.” 
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ANOTHER CHANNEL SWIMMER—THE SEA MEW 


Mr. Horace Mew is a fast over-arm swimmertand will 

be remembered as one of the two men who rowed 

from Sandown to Cherbourg—eighty miles—in just ovcr 
twenty-eight hours 


An Athletic Parson.—The Rev. G. B. 
Raikes, who has just been appointed 
private chaplain to the Duke of Portland, 
is a fine example of “muscular Chris- 
tianity.” He was both a cricket and foot- 
ball blue at Oxford and kept 
goal for England against Scot- 
land in 1896. For the ‘varsity 
cricket match in the same year 
the last place in the Oxford 
eleven was not filled up till 
the morning of the match, the 
choice lying between Mr. 
Raikes and another famous 
footballer—G. O. Smith to wit. 
G. O. Smith was finally chosen, 
and everyone knows how he 
scored 136 and won the match 
for Oxford. 


Within Sound of the Guns.— 
When the big guns went off so 
profusely at *Portsmouth the 
other day sensible citizens 
opened their windows to avoid 
smash. This is one of the 
disadvantages of living near a 
fortress, and a serious one it 
is, though the authorities do 
all they can to mitigate the 
damage. Down at Dover, for 
example, the principal duty of 
the town crier is to warn the 
inhabitants when the big guns 
are going to fire. Years ago 
when the 81-ton gun spoke at 
intervals this quaint old person 
in- uniform used to make quite 
a long oration as he rang his 
bell to advertise the event. 
The concussion now comes 
from the modern guns in the 
east forts. When the wind is 
from the west and meets the 
big sound wave from the guns windows 
are smashed, fences demolished, and even 
roofs blown off on occasion. The man 
must build ‘sound and strong who builds 
at Dover. 
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Two Survivors from the Battles of Long Ago. 


A Survivor of Navarino.—There are 
now positively only two survivors of the 
famous battle of Navarino, which took 
place over three-quarters of ‘a century ago 
and which was the means of liberating 
Greece from the oppression of Turkey, of 
which empire it then formed part. One 
of these survivors is Mr. Jonathan Hender- 
son of Navarino Cottage, Westward Ho, 
who was born at Devonport on October 2, 
1813. At the age of eleven—so far 
bac ic as 1824 he entered the navy 
and was sent on board the Genoa, 
commanded by Captain Bathurst. 
At the battle of Navarino, October 20, 
1827, the Genoa helped to strengthen 
the British, French, and Russian 
squadrons commanded by  Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington 
and suffered more in the battle than 
any of the allied ships, Captain 
Bathurst himself being numbered 
amongst the killed. 


His own Account.—Speaking of 
the battle Mr. Henderson says :— 

The G2noa stood into Navarino Bay with a 
three or four knot breeze and anchored about a 
hundred yards from the enemy's ships. Our men 
were furling sail and we noticed that the Turks’ 
guns were turned on them. As a matter of fact 
we did not think there would be a fight, and it 
was only a little while before that we had cleared 
for action. When the Albion bore up for the 
harbour she sailed through cabin bulkheads, mess 
tables, partitions, and so on which we had thrown 
overboard. 

I was one of the powder monkeys that you 
read about; but although my place was largely 
in and near the magazine I saw a good deal of 
what happened in the fight. I saw the: firing 
which killed and wounded the officer and-men of the 
boat which was sent from the Durtmouth and really began 
the battle. Another boy named Fisher was killed by a 
shot which nearly carried away his head. I myself was 
wounded in four places and still have a piece of shell that 
was taken from my thigh. 


After the battle the Genoa refitted at Malta, 
and on arriving in Plymouth Sound the 
wounded, young Henderson among them, 
were inspected by the Duke of Clarence 
(afterwards William IV.). A year later, 
being found medically 
fit for service, he went 
afloat again, and alter 
serving on two other 
vessels joined the coast- 
guards and was pen- 
sioned off on October 10, 


1869, after forty - five 
years service. 

Nearly a Century 
Old. — Mr. Henderson 


lives in a comfortable 
cottage overlooking the 
3ristol Channel in a 
part of England immor- 
talised by Kingsley. 
Although in his ninety- 
second year he can still 
see to read without the 
aid of spectacles and 
can take and enjoy short 
walks, while hismemory 
is quite unimpaired. 
3esides his medal, on 
which his name is in- 
dented, he cherishes 
relics of the battle—a 
piece of shell taken 
from his ‘thigh and his straw hat, part of 
which was shot away during the encounter. 
The only other survivor is Commander 
John Cawley, who was present as a mid- 
shipman on the same ship as Mr. Hender- 
I should like to have a portrait of 
Commander Cawley if any of my readers 
can furnish it and to Jearn something of 
his whereabouts. 


son. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, A WATERLOO 


Is he a Waterloo Veteran ?>—Consider- 
able interest is felt in John Vaughan, who 
claims to be a Waterloo veteran, and, 
indeed, it is reported that the Ning has 
taken an interest in hiscase. On the other 
hand, the War Office officials seem inclined 
to discredit the idea that any bugler from 
the battle of Waterloo could be alive. 
However, their information is probably 


only derived from their pension list, and 


JONATHAN HENDERSON, A NAVARINO SURVIVOR 


John Vaughan, who has just turned up at 
Birkenhead alter many inquiries for him 
in many towns, declares that he lost his 
pension of a shilling a day many years ago. 
It would seem that he was born in 1801, 
his father being a Colonel Vaughan; at 
the age of fourteen he joined the 17th 
Lancers as bugler, and he was with his 
regiment through the battle of Waterloo. 
Round his neck was a square of tin on 
which was painted :— 


HERO, AGED 


Who claims that as a bugler he saw Napoleon overthrown at Waterloo 


I hereby certify that John Vaughan, born March 13, 
1801, aged 104 years, was bugler boy at Waterloo; licensed 
to sell laces, books, &c. ; Crimea and Indian Mutiny. 


John Vaughan has now been taken to the 
workhouse hospital at Birkenhead, and 
one cannot doubt but that in any case 
his last days will be made entirely com- 
fortable, although he now admits that he 
was not at Waterloo. 
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Sergius Julius Witte.—There was an 
interesting impression of M. Witte in the 
New York World the other day from the 
pen of that versatile correspondent, Mr. 
James Creelman. The interviewer finds 
M. Witte a German Slay in type, “an 
enormous bulk of a man, ox- like i in strength 
and deliberate movement,” with a great 
slow face and stolid blue eyes, the broad 
forehead and fleshy, wide-nostrilled nose of 
the Slay dominated by the reddish- 
blonde hair and heavy-lidded eyes of 
the German. The mouth, acto Ge 
to Mr. Creelman, is good and firm, 
the forehead high and benevolent, 
the eyes honest, straightforward, and 
kindly. 1 have heard a different de- 
scription given. But that ascribed 
to M. Witte the physical characteris- 
tics of a German-Slav Jew of the 
larger type, stolid in appearance, but 
with a keen mind in full working 
order behind the facial mask. The 
other observer, too, endowed M. Witte 
with inscrutable eyes which hid much 
duplicity under the guise of frank- 
ness, and which could be cruel with 
the passionless cruelty you meet in 
successful men of business. 


His ‘‘ American” Interviewer.— 
Mr. James Creelman isnot a Yankee 
but a Canadian of the old Ulster 


stock, grit right through, and his life, 
like M. Witte’s, has been a romance. 
As a boy of eight he furnished his 
private printing office with a fount 
of type picked up laboriously, 
“stamp” by ‘‘stamp,” from the sweepings 
outside the office of The Montreal Witness. 
With these he set up words and printed 
them on the back of his hand. At twelve 
he ran away to New York, where he had a 
singular stroke of luck. Happening to go 
into the chapel of a New York hospital 
during service he sang so lustily that the 
clergyman sent for him and asked him to 
join the choir. He nearly lost his chance, 
however. When asked to sing something 
to try his voice he 
started “God Save the 
Queen,” and he had to 
explain that he was a 
Canadian before the 
Yankee pastor could be 
appeased. The latter, 
however, proved a real 
friend, for he got the 
boy work in the com- 
positors’ room of a 
newspaper and_ thus 
secured him an intro- 
duction to journalism. 
Since then Creelman 
has interviewed many 
celebrities from Sitting 
Bull to Pope Leo NIII. 
and the King of Korea, 
marched with the 
Japanese to the first 
taking of Port Arthur, 
and led a charge and 
captured a Spanish flag 
at the battle of San- 
tiago. 


And another Britisher. 
—The other Britisher 
who interviewed M. Witte is Dr. Dillon 
of The Daily Telegvaph, who got his inter- 
view in mid-Atlantic and sent it to his 
paper by wireless telegraphy. Dr. Dillon 
is a mild- looking student who might be 
an encyclopzdia incarnate, a grey-eyed, 
demure man, with a big foreheé nue a curlous 
blend of knowledge, and apparent sim- 
plicity. 
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STRANGE MONSTERS OF THE DEEP 
Recently Captured in British Waters. 


Hackford, Boston 


A “HORSE-HEADED” FISH CAUGHT BY THE TRAWLER, ‘‘ INDIAN” 


The Irachypherus Arcticus is a strange deep-sea fish with head bearing an outward resemblance to that of a horse. The lower jaw is not movable, proving that the fish 
is always on the sea-bed 


Recent exploration of the ocean at deep levels has revealed some 
astonishing forms in fish life. Some of these newly-discovered types 
are shown in the special exhibition icases adjacent to the 'central 
entrance hall in the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
The Prince of.Monaco has recently made many discoveries of deep- 
sea fish with his specially-eauipped vessel. These strange forms 
can only live in the deep levels in which they are found, where the 
pressure of the water is much greater:than on the surface 


Fenkins, Lowestoft 


THRASHER SHARK CAUGHT BY TRAWLER IN BRITISH WATERS 


The whale's great and implacable enemy, the thrasher,'is so called from its 

method of stunning and practically flogging its victims to death with his formid- 

able tail; so violent are the blows that they resound across the sea like the report 
of a gun, the shark leaping from the water to deliver its attack 


ae Marke & Hyde 
'C. F. Cox, Gillingham C f 
AN ENORMOUS DEAD FISH CAUGHT IN THE MEDWAY CENTRINA SHARK CAUGHT IN BRITISH WATERS 
This fish was 5 ft. 4 in. long and 3 ft. 4 in. across the fins This fish is a wanderer from southern waters, principally the Mediterranean 
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SOME FINE BATSMEN. 


By Idlome Gordon. 


11 said and done batting 
forms the joy of cricket 
as much as playing the two 
hands furnishes the great 
pleasure of bridge, and in 
this final article of my series 
something must be said about 
great batsmen. They receive 
all the milk of the Cocoanut 
of the game. It is they who 
are worshipped and photo- 
graphed and interviewed 
and pestered for autographs. 
It is they who enjoy them- 
selves when the fielding side 
is worn out bya prolonged 
bout of leather-hunting and 
when spectators are lulled to 
lethargy by mammoth scor- 
ing. They benefit by all the 
improvements alike in~the- 
manufacture of bats and the 
preparation of the pitch. 
Their feats are remembered 
and discussed in quiet smok- 
ing-rooms or among. specta- 
tors a score of years after 
they were performed. Yea, 
verily, to the batsmen are all 
things given—including the 
present of an occasional 
‘pair of spectacles” from the 
opposing side. 

Few batsmen afford more 
pleasure. than the brilliant 
young run-getter whose por- 
trait ison this page. During 
the last eight years the two 
cricketers who have created 
the deepest impression at 
Lord’s in school matches are 
Messrs. R. H. Spooner and 
E. W. Dillon. Both come 
distinctly before the public at 
the present hour. Since Mr. 
A. G. Steel Marlborough has 
not turned out so attractive a bat as the crack Lancashire run- 
getter. I remember at Lord’s after scoring 69 and 108 v. 
Rugby how in his first county match he resolutely punished 
Albert Trott, who was at that epoch a holy terror to the most 
experienced batsmen. For four years Mr. Spooner was unseen 
and then he came into big cricket the most graceful stylist since 
Mr. Lionel Palairet. It was at the Oval even more than at Old 
Trafford that he displayed all his natural and acquired qualifi- 
cations for test matches, using his whip-like wrist cutting and 
driving in a fashion that was a poem of cricket. At last we all 
saw the insidious bowling of Mr. Warwick Armstrong adequately 
trounced, and so great was the pace with which the ball came 
from his bat that “the men in the deep field made no attempt to 
chase his powerful strokes. 

Compared with him Mr. E. W. Dillon seems strokeless, but 
he has trained on enormously and is not only difficult to dis- 
lodge but he lays about him in doughty fashion. A left-handed 
batsman alw ays looks a trifle clumsy, but Mr. Dillon is wonder- 
fully keen in the firm-footed dexterity with which he punishes 
a short delivery. No other cricketer has recently made such 
strides as I.ord Dalmeny. Being chosen for the sake of his 
leadership he has rapidly. trained on to be one of the most 
powerful and aggressive hitters of the day. Never daunted, he 
is as plucky when things go against Surrey as when his side is 
ahead, and he places “those dig shots of his with unerring 
certainty. It may be early to talk of such things, but if his 
parliamentary duties will permit he would be a capital captain 
for the next M.C.C. team in Australia; that is to say, if he would 
consent to give up his shooting at home. 

The revelation of that final test match was the surprising 
skill which Mr. C. B. Fry displayed in cutting. It has been an 
axiom that “C. B. can’t cut.” J] will trouble anyone to show a 
finer stroke than that deep square cut which travelled like 
leathered lightning to the boundary. He is a very wonderful 


merchants. 


Photograph specially taken for The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Beldam 
THE BRILLIANT ENGLISH TRUMFER 


Mr. R. H. Spooner batting 
This sparkling run-getter is certainly the most ‘attractive ‘batsman of the day. 
Educated at Marlborough, he served in South \Africa during the war, and 
to-day is connected with the business of Messrs. Hatch and Mansfield, wine 
An appreciation of his ability appears on this page. 
twenty-five he has many big innings yet to play 
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man.  He~ remodelled his 
batting after he came down 
from Oxford and I firmly 
believe that if he were so dis- 
posed he would soon cut with 
the frequence and elegance 
which used to characterise 
Mr. G. B. Studd. There is, 
I notice with some regret, 
a certain tendency in the 
pavilion more than in the 
crowd to take Hayward 
rather as a matter of course. 
To disparage his batting 
would be preposterous but 
you frequently hear him 
accused of playing a selfish 
game, an indictment of 
which he is equally innocent 
withe Mr: = @: Br obnyi =! Eis 
consistency is abnormal, and 
if he does not punch the ball 
as frequently as Sharp or 
Hirst: he is the sure rock of 
superb defence. Years ago 
people used to say they were 
tired of watching Shrew sbury 
and Gunn, but. in each in- 
stance the batsman was a 
marvellous exponent of re- 
served force. Hayward is 
the chief living example of 
that school. 

Perhaps to-day there are 
not so many veteran ama- 
teurs regularly playing 
cricket as was the case when 
the eldest felt a chicken 
beside, Dr: > W:>.G... Grace. 
Lord Hawke, althoug: forty- 
five, is a far finer bat than he 
generally allows the public to 
believe owing to his unfortu- 
nate propensity for putting 
himself in too late. The pre- 
sentation of a candelabrum in 
celebration of his long association with the Scarborough festival 
will form a suitable recognition and be sure to inspire him with 
one of his apt speeches. Another remarkable veteran is Mr. L. G. 
Wright ; years older than Frank Sugg when he retired, much the 
senior of Storer who is now shunted, the amateur still displays 
an agility worthy of Dr. E. M. Grace, and not only batted to the 
tune of-three consecutive centuries but also gave by far the best 
display of batting for the gentlemen at the Oval. Years have 
also no power to “abate the skill of E. J. Diver. It is twenty- 
three seasons since he batted well for Surrey as an amateur; as 
a professional he was one of those who helped to win the 
elevation of Warwickshire to first-class rank, and in the present 
summer he has done admirable service for Glamorganshire. It 
is at least dubious if cricket will ever flourish in Wales, Ireland, 
or Scotland to the extent that it does in England, but the visit 
of the Australians has certainly proved a general stimulant. 

Some great batsmen may have retired | from active participa- 
tion in the game before the wickets are next pitched for test 
matches in London. For instance, I imagine the Hon. F. S. 
Jackson has played his last international contest, and if he does 
not intend to go to Australia it would not surprise me were 
Mr. C. B. Fry to retire before rgo8. It is inclination, not loss of 
skill, which will in both cases be the reason. Business threatens 
to capture Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, and Mr. MacLaren has cer- 
tainly enjoyed a very fair share of representative cricket. 
“Others will fill their places,” as the Eton boating song says, 
but their skill will be remembered by us just as to-day we 
recollect the prowess: of Messrs. A. G. Steel, C. T. Studd, and 
A. E. Stoddart. Whether K. S. Ranjitsinhji will ever reappear 
for Sussex must be regarded as problematical, and Tunnicliffe is 
not likely to be seen much longer in the ranks of Yorkshire. Truly 
the old order changes, but future masters of batting are to-day 
learning the rudiments of cricket at school. May they worthily 
uphold “the ancient and chivalrous traditions of the game. 


As he is only 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


BETWEEN THE DEvIL AND THE DEEP -SEA 


Spanish Guide: Will the senor please pay my fee? 

Tourist: But I paid you a sovereign—what you asked for—before we started 

Spanish Guide: Yes, senor, but don’t you think this beautiful view is worth another five pounds? (The tourist thinks it is 
and pays up) : 
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“THE TATLER’S” NEW SERIAL STORY. | 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By I. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SWEET ACRE. 


twelvemonth and more had gone by 

since Doddington Heathcote and his 
campany of players had left the ‘‘ Greene 
Shippe” for London. Pamela and Jess 
had at first found lodgings with a cheese- 
monger’s family in Long Lane near West 
Smithfield but very soon had removed to 
quarters near the theatre in Gooseberry 
Lane over the ‘‘ Rose” where M. Gimbart, 
the perfumer, swung out his sign of a full- 
blown Tudor flower above a window full 
of ‘genuine bear’s grease, ladies’ hair 
dyes, Parisian soaps, magic washes, vege- 
table gloves for the preservation of the 
fair, lemon pomade, milk of roses, sweet 
scents of primrose, jessamine, cowslip, 
Venus oil, rouge from Milan, patches 
from Genoa, a gentil assoitment of Italian 
muslins, sarcanets, radzimores, Barcelona 
handkerchiefs, taffetas, gauzes, and other 
delicate stuffs for the making of veils, 
turbans, hoods, and such.” 

M. Gimbart with his wife and son, 
‘Godfrey, had quarters back of the shop. 
Upstairs was the laboratory ; next to it 
under the roof were the rooms that Pam 
and Jess lived in when they were not 
at the playhouse. 

Godfrey, a slim lad, was sure he had 
a vocation to become an actor since at the 
age ofone year he had been lent to Drury 
Lane to appear as the Stolen Infant in the 
drama of Zhe Lost Heir, but was re- 
strained from his ambition by his father, 
and pinned down to the compounding of 
tunguents and perfumes in the garret. 

It was, after all, not such a bad place 
to be an apprentice in. The oval window 
looked out like a large eye upon a fair 
pleasaunce—the Sweet Acre, which had 
once belonged to the Worshipful Company 
of Apothecaries, where for many years 
roses, violets, marjoram, lavender, thyme 
had shed their fragrance. Even now in 
spring, daffodils and peonies, lilies and 
gilliflowers, bloomed out amidst all the 
rankness of the weeds ; limes and cherries, 
quinces and damascenes rioted in season ; 
large mulberry trees cast their shadows on 
the neglected grass plots and the green 
and dank mossed paths. Such a garden 
had once been an apt spot for the rumina- 
tions and concoctions of the apothecaries, 
but they had outgrown so small a space 
and given back their lease to the owner of 
the land, Sir Francis Spencer of the Guards, 
to whose adjoining house the Sweet Acre had 
been originally a pleasure garden. Now, 
house and garden alike deserted, Sir Francis 
in prison for debt, his family down in Devon- 
shire living on the scantiest commons, and 
not a purchaser or even a tenant to be found 
for the house, it was free to the lodgers whom 
M. Gimbart entertained in his garret. 

Right or wrong Pam frequented the 
Sweet Acre, loved it for its breath of bloom 
and waft of country, patches of good brown 
earth, its remoteness in the midst of din. 
She loved to stare at the high palisades and 
hedge that guarded it from the bustle of 
Gooseberry Lane; at the windows of Sir 
Francis’s house, all closely shuttered and 
draped with cobwebs, yards long, dangling in 
the summer breeze ; vowed in her heart that 
some day she’d lease the house herself when 
she had made a hit at the theatre, and turn 
the Sweet Acre once more into the paradise 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Pamela is discovered lying in a cornfield; she awakes 
and remembers the fight between a smuggler and a coast- 
guard and the subsequent hanging of one of the band. 
She has escaped from the gang, and decides to make her 
way to Tamworth village, where she is soon employed as 
a maid at the ‘‘Greene Shippe.’’ She visits Tamworth 
Fair and is wonderfully impressed by the music. Mr. 
Doddington Heathcote, head of the travelling company, 
is greatly struck with Pamela's beauty and resolves to 
endeavour to get her to join his company. Heathcote 
puts up at the inn, and during the stay of the fair endea- 
vours to persuade Pamela and her friend, Jess. He 


‘teaches Pamela a song and instructs her in grammar 


and pronunciation, which she picks up with marvellous 
rapidity. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset near 
the inn. His wife; his niece and ward, Lady Betty 
Wyndham; his daughter, Kitty; and Lord Charteris 
and others put up at the inn, Lady Betty is in love with 
Pelham Charteris. Pamela hears with a start the men- 
tion of his name. She has a stormy interview with 
Pelham, who has once loved her, and in a struggle she 
imagines she has killed him with a dagger. She leaves 
with Heathcote for London, Pelham is not really hurt 


it must have been long ago ; loved to perch in 
the tallest mulberry tree and find the one 
glimpse of the Thames to be had; to dream 
of the river’s wind out to the sea; to go 
back sixteen months to a night at the 
‘“¢ Greene Shippe” ; in her weak, blind fashion 
to pray that the man she had left there 
stricken by her blow was not dead. 

Pam could not believe that he was. 
Although entirely ignorant of his title and 
position she felt sure that had his corpse been 
discovered in the inn parlour the echo of the 
story would: have reached her ears. It never 
had. This was what she believed in the 
daylight out in the Sweet Acre, but at the 
playhouse at night the old haunting fear 
possessed her young soul and made her glad 
her lines lay in the midst of the movement 
and mirth, the careless jollity of the grcenroom 
and the stage. 

Pam had got learning. Twiss, the son 
of a parson, and college-bred, who taught 
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her, swore tnat never was such an apt 
scholar. In no time at all she had 
mastered the reading and writing, though 
she showed no head at all for figures ; yet 
at music, singing, dancing, she fully made 
it up, and Heathcote very well knew that, 
once the girl got her chance to show 
what she could do, the town would be at 
her beck. 

The chance was not far off now, since 
by the showing of the prints posted up at 
the coffee-houses and elsewhere “ Mrs, 
Bicknell was to have her benefit on the 
twelfth of the current month, when was to 
be acted Zhe Man of Fashion, The 
Venturesome Valet,and Mistress Molly ; 
in the first two pieces Mrs. Bicknell her- 
self to appear; in the last a young lady 
to make her début, Mistress Pamela 
Congreve, in the title-7é/e.” 

Not that Pam was ‘on the twelfth of 
the current month” to tread the boards 
of Covent Garden for the first time; the 
night after she had reached London she 
had gone on in the crowd as a Grecian 
girl in the tragedy of Helen of Troy, and 
not a day since, save Sundays, had she 
missed appearing, sometimes with a few 
words to say, but oftener with none—her 
name never on a bill but her face graven 
on many a gallant’s heart while she was 
safe-housed, now studious, now merry, 
now remorseful and filled with fright, up 
in M. Gimbart’s garret with Jess. 

So it was really a début that Heath. 
cote planned. Mrs. Bicknell, haughty and 
benevolent, thought little enough of the 
blue-eyed, dark-haired slip of a girliwho 
must curtsey down to the ground to such 
a great artist as she and seldom get a nod 
in return. 

The morning was just peeping over 
the mists of the city into the Sweet Acre. 
As it crept on, pink and scented with 
spring, Pam left Jess sleeping soundly and 
stole, book in hand, down the rickety 
stairs. Yet her footfall was not so light 
that it did not waken Godfrey on _ his 
pallet in the musty laboratory. Up he 
sprang, rubbing his eager boy’s cyes, to the 
window, pushing out the swinging pane to 
behold his divinity, for the lad in his stolid 
way worshipped her. Pamela walked forth 
into the cool rapture of the dawn, smock 
open-throated, the dews dripping about her 
ankles, the smile on her mouth a meet 
weicome to the fairest hour of the day. 

Godfrey, his elbows on the sill, his chin 

in his palm, watched her greedily. She soon 
gained her favoured spot, an old bench at the 
foot of a mulberry tree, and .plucking from 
her bosom a square of looking glass she 
stuck it in a notch, drew out the bench upon 
the grass so that when sitting she could best 
see her own reflection, and then shutting the 
book with her fingers slipped within the leaves 
Pamela began to rehearse “ Mistress Molly ” 
with such plenitude of fine-lady airs and 
graces, such a ripple of mirth, such an 
abundance of oglings, sighings, swoonings as 
presently put Godfrey into a frenzy of delight 
so that he could hardly restrain himself from 
clapping and huzzaing, 

“Nay, now, that was not well done,” 
cried Pamela, shaking her head at her own 
presentment in the mirror. ‘ Let me see if I 
cannot better it by standing up so,” and she 
altered the place of the looking glass in the 
tree to suit her position, which was now aloft 
on the bench. 
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Belated Highlander (knocking up night porter of fashionable hotel): Hiv ye a bed | could hae for the nicht? 
German Porter: Yah, but | zink ze beds here be too high for you 
Highlander: Hoots, mon, I’m thinkin’ | could climb intil ony beds ye’ve got 
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‘* Mistress Molly, new come tothe country, 
leaving scores of suitors up in town; all 
she’d favoured, one she’d flouted, these her 
smiles and him her frown ; but, of course, the 
swain she’d scouted was the swain she did 
adore! Pickle was to make him know it; 
men are stupid at such lore. Molly now con- 
trived a fashion (for this swain had followed 
her), and forthwith she planned a battle where 
she meant to surely score.” So Pam rehearsed 
the argument, bursting into a peal of merry 
laughter as she reached these words; then 
flipping the page and reading on. “ Enter 
Lord Diffident. I pretend not to see him and 
continue to sing.” 

The tune she sang was the very one that 
Heathcote had played for her to dance to 
long ago at the inn; the words were Surrey 
Beauclerc’s, and here they are :— 

Phyllis would a-shopping go ; 

At her chair a stiing of beaux. 
Would she buy on credit long ? 
Sing fa-la, oh, merry song ! 

Phyllis bought perfumes and gloves, 
’Broidered o'er with little doves ; 
Bought a ferret cap aud fan; 

Milk of roses for her tan. 

Bought a swan skin cloak and hood ; 
Tried ’em on there as she stood, 

In her chair, the little minx ! 
Watching her with eyes of lynx, 

All those sighing, gallant swains 
Hugging each fair Phyllis’ chains. 
Bought a turban decked with pearls, 
And a ribbon for her curls. 

Oil of lemons, scented’ soips, 
Cowslip essence for her mopes. 


Then her chairman got the word - 
Every gallant also heari]— 

‘Bear me straightly to the ‘ Cock 
After her the whole gay flock. 
Phyllis here bought tansé tarts ; 
Potted wheatears, sugar darts ; 
Hartshorn jellies, gingerbread ; 
Godivean pies and comfits red. 
“«Hence!’’ she ordered. ‘‘ Racket Court, 
H. Pugh’s shop!’’ Whereat she bought 
Pins of silver and shagreen, 

Things beloved of sweet eighteen. 

All those gallants hov’ring round, 

Save but one, could no: be found 

Phyllis looked{jin vain for him: 

Such was ever lady’s whim. 

She will pine for that she’s not, 

Pout and flout her present lot. 


Phyllis home from shopping jhied, 
While her smiles her heart belied ; 

“ Go!" she ordered every swain ; 

“ Tarry not, ‘tis all in vain ; 

My humour's poor for plaints and sighs, 
I swear not one of ye I prize!’ 

Fain these gallants were to roam, 

Far from Phyllis and her home. 

Each downcast and drooping sir 
Mauled and mangled all for her. 


At her threshold Phyllis found, 
Bowing down unto the ground, 
That lost him she'd sought in vain, 
Just anon amidst her train. 
Smiling now, eyes dancing so, 
Phyllis still would shopping go. 

“ Nay!” cried he. ‘‘I pray you, sweet !”’ 
Down he kneels at Phyllis’ feet— 
“T will wager aught you say 

You have bought something to day, 
Not with pennies, shillings, pounds, 
Yet, ‘tis patent, madam, zounds ! 
With a smile, you’ve purchased me, 
Body, heart, and soul ; all three.” 
Phyllis laughed a merry while, 
Blushing, coying, sweetest guile. 
“Ah,” cried he, ‘I pray you, hark, 
Come with me across the Park ? 

I would fain a-shopping go ; 

To the goldsmith’s in Soho. 

I would buy an endless thing 

Like my love ; sweet lips, a ring.” 


Phyllis would a-shopping go, 

At her chair a string of beaux; 
Would she buy on credit long ? 
Sing fa-la, oh, merry song. 

“Sing fa-la’’—the lost one cries 
“T have got the greater prize. 
Spendthrift you of guineas, crowns, 
Buying fallals, brooches, gowns. 
I that would give all the earth, 
Counting it as little worth, 

Still have bought me, credit long, 
Dearest she, oh sing the sonz!”’ 


Fa-la-la—Love'’s never wrong — 
Fa-la-la—never wrong—never wrong, 


By this time it was seven o’clock and the 
square was beginning to stir. Gooseberry 
Lane was not without its interests at that 
hour of the morning. Here came footmen, 
guiding their masters home after a merry 
night at Will’s ; fruit pedlars hawking apples 
and plums ; milk-girls with their cows and 
pails, and now a gallant turning the corner on 
his way, doubtless by the sort cut, to Princess 
Street. There could be little question how 
he had spent the night, since there were wine 
stains on his ruffles, a dent in his hat, and 
dark rings under his handsome eyes. Alas ! 
there was little else handsome about him, a 
creature dwarfed in stature and with a hump 
on his back, yet bearing in his head those 
twin resplendent stars that spoke truly of the 

eauty of his soul. 

Coming nearer he caught the floating echo 
of Pam’s song ; nearer yet and he discerned 
the lilt and tenor of the words; his own! 
and recognition brought him to a halt, a 
smile of joy upon his lips, for never, so he 
inwardly swore, had he heard a voice so 
bewitching as this. Merrily it rang out once 
more :— 


Phyllis would a shopping go, 
At her chair a string of beaux. 


The gentleman crossed to the other side 
of the lane and made his way cautiously 
along by the iron palisade until he came to 
the gates. The bolt was broken, the pin 
rusting on the ground ; it was easy to push 
the barrier softly back upon its hinges ; there 
was none to hear but Godfrey Gimbart, and 
he was too engrossed with Pamela to note 
anything else. The threshold of the garden 
thus once gained, the hunchback thrust aside 
the thick matting of the hedge, and presently 
through the break thus made gained his first 
glimpse of Pamela now sitting with her back 
to him, the playbook beside her, in her uplifted 
hands the square of looking glass. She was 
laughing, coquetting with her own delicious 
counterpart, sometimes rippling from song 
into mere speech as she turned her head 
now this side and now that, studying the 
effect. 

“Heathcote would have me take a strident 
tone like Mistress Bicknell and rate Lord 
Diffident for his apparent lack of warmth, 
but ’tis not so [ll play Mistress Molly, 
although I do humour him into believing 
that I shall. ‘Enter Lord Diffident.’ ” 

A step nearer came the hunchback, his 
eyes fastened on Pam as if ensnared. 

“Then I shall not even look up, rise, or 
show by so much as the quiver of an eyelash 
that I know he’s arrived. There’s nothing so 
cures a man’s lack of courage as to give him 
everything to do nor help him an inch to his 
desire. Seeing it so remote he will forthwith 
begin to Jong and strive for it all the more.” 
Then Pam laughed all to herself. 

“T shall say it quite casual, eyes still bent 
upon my ’broidery frame, ‘ Who comes ?’ and 
when he answers I shall keep my seat, nor 
stretch forth my hand, nor aught else, save 
send my silk-reel rolling. He chases it—I 
laugh fit to kill—he fetches it with bow pro- 
found, and then 1’ll say indifferently, biting 
off my thread and holding up my needle, 
‘ Sir, shall we not shake hands ?’” 

Much nearer crept the gentleman with 
the wine-stained ruffles, his lips curving into 
involuntary smiles. 

“His finger-tips meet mine,” continued 
she. “ He flushes, stumbles, stammers, forgets 
whatever ’twas he meant to say. I laugh, 
do not withdraw my hand, look up into his 
eyes——” 

Pamela glanced into the mirror, and with 
a shriek caught sight of the face of the 
hunchback peering into it over her own fair 
bare shoulder. 

Godfrey stood glued to his casement open- 
mouthed, too slow to move as yet, but a gen- 
tleman also strolling home from White’s, his 
pockets light as his heart, heard Pam’s scream. 
To him nothing seemed so pleasurable as to 
fly to the assistance of Beauty in distress. 
A slash into the hedge with his sword, a 
plunge through the undergrowth, a quick 
stride, a strong arm raised above Pamela, 
a slip of steel flashing in the first burst of 
that day’s sunshine, and two men looked at 
each other; the hunchback, hat in hand, 
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bowing to the ground before Pam, who was 
terrified into a complete silence. 

“Madam,” he said, “I humbly sue for 
pardon. Lured by the witchery of your voice, 
I ventured in ; lured still further by the magic 
of your face and form, I unconsciously ad- 
vanced as even devils will to the very gates 
of Paradise. Prithee, Sir Defender,” laughing 
into the other’s face, ‘‘ present me to the fair 
whom you would rescue from this monster,’ 
and he tapped his hump with the tip of 
his blade with a sardonic yet pitiful smile 
of self-derision. 

“Madam,” returned the other, sheathing 
his sword and also bowing profoundly, “| 
present to you the Honourable Surrey Beau- 
clerc, poet, prince of good fellows, brave blade, 
reckless gamester, worshipped of the fair, wit, 
fop, gentleman from crown to heel.” 

Beauclerc bowed while Pamela, for the 
first time, turned to look at the speaker and 
their eyes met. 

The lives of some men are but an inter- 
rogatory up to a certain point ; it is when 
they encounter a certain woman. She is the 
answer. 

Flushing deepest rose beneath the ardent 
gaze of those intense eyes, Pamela in a flash 
remembered a voice she had heard the night 
she quitted the ‘Greene Shippe” ; remem- 
bered her replies to the unseen questioner ; 
remembered and was seized with the terror 
that usually only overcame her at the fall of 
night. She caught her smock together at 
the throat and fled across the Sweet Acre into 
the shop, her long curls flying after her, her 
little white heels twinkling in and out among 
the grasses, nor did she pause until she haa 
gained the garret where Jess still slept. 

Then Godfrey rattled at the window with 
his pestle, wagging his nightcapped head and 
cried, “ Begone, varlets,” with a brave mimi- 
cry of Twiss at the theatre, yet glad he was 
safely aloft. 

Both gentlemen looked up; 
laughed. 

‘4And who are you, Sir Valiant?” asked 
Beauclerc, waving his blade. 

“Please, your worship,” said Godfrey, 
relapsing into the speech of every day, “ I’m 
just naught but serving-man to her.” 

“And who’s she?” pursues the hunch- 
back as Harlowe stood silent but all ears 
for the lad’s answer. 

“A player, sir.” 

“ A player!” echoed both gentlemen at once. 

“ Here’s for your breakfast, boy,” cried 
the duke, aiming a sovereign at Godfrey’s 
palm, which closed deftly upon it. “A 
player!” His grace spied and picked up 
the book Pamela had left lying on the bench, 
opened it, and saw written there in a 
straggling hand, “ Pamela Congreve ; her 
booke.” 

“Pamela Congreve,” he murmured softly 
to himself, then whipped his pencil from his 
pocket and scribbled on the page: “The 
venturesome him who dares write here fain 
would be the book of her whose it is thatihe 
might sometimes know her touch, her glance, 
her interest, and possession.—HARLOWE.” 
He laid it gently down and cried lightly :— 

“Come along, Beauclerc, dear fellow, nor 
waste three good hours out of bed any further.” 
His grace swung away to the palisade, out 
through the bramble and brush into Goose- 
berry Lane, something singing at his heart he 
had never known before. 

But Beauclerc did not follow immediately. 
Instead he took Pam’s square of looking glass 
and gazed into it; he did not see his own 
image, but rather that most exquisite face of 
hers. Now he pressed his lips upon it, then 
he groaned and dashed the bauble into bits 
upon the ground. 

‘Tis as near as ever I can hope to come 
to her,” he murmured, “ nor can I even dare 
to tell her what I feel. She shrieked at sight 
of me. Me!” ‘The hunchback shuddeicd 
and his lips curled scornfully. “Me that 
would give all my blood to make her happy. 
Well, well, now, Mr. Beauclerc,” as he 
emerged from the Sweet Acre to the lane. 
“Home, sir! Home to make verses and 
reputations or unmake these latter; to bed 
and up again; to dress and dine; to ogle 
twenty ladies, not one the pecr of her that’s 
but a player ! ” (Zo be continued) 


then both 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Weary Willie: Them gastromomy blokes guessed the time for this eclipse wonderful accurate 
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The ILost Paradise. 


Fo some time the man had seemed to be asleep. He sat 
back in one corner of the carriage, his eyes closed, the 
lower lip dropped, his slack fingers nursing in his lap the pipe 
that he had relinquished. Opposite to him sat his wife, a 
shrunken woman with tight lips, flat hair, and an anxious eye. 
As she watched him and pursued the train of her thoughts she 
now and then shook her head as if with disapproval. She was 
naturally garrulous but was restraining herself. As a girl she 
had been rather pretty than not; none could have guessed it 
now. 

Suddenly the man 
sat up and opened 
his eyes; he tapped 
the bowl of his pipe 
against his boot heel 
and began to refill it. 

“You've ‘had a 
nice sleep,” said the 
woman. 

The man seemed 
in no hurry to answer. 
He was_§ staring 
blankly at the flat, 
sliding country as the 
local train puffed and 
waddled on its slow 
way to the sea. It 
was not until his pipe 
was lit that he turned 
to her and told her 
that he had not been 
asleep at all. 

SE NROu bese ibyesean 
asleep?” she said 
in a_ high - pitched, 
ageriev ed voice. 
ow ell, if I'd known 
that. Why I've been 
particularly careful not to wake you all this time.” 

“Thank you,” said the man without enthusiasm. ‘ Look 
here,’ he continued meditatively, “ when I was first—er—taken 
ill and you had to get me signed up and put away- es 

“Now, George, please don’t remind me,” said the little 
woman with some appearance of distress. 

“Tf | don’t mind being reminded you needn't,” said the 
man stolidly. ‘ What I want to know is when I was taken ill 
was I in any way violent? Did I want to murder you or 
anybody ?’ 

“No; fortunately we were spared that. 
to break up the furni- 
ture. So far as your 
doing any harm was 
concerned I might have 
kept you at home all 
the time, only the doc- 
tor said it wouldn’t 
do. No: you just sat 
there smiling. You 
were a millionaire, so 
you said. Ready you 
were to write cheques 
for any sum I might 


THE NEW OXFORD 


[A weekly paper remarks on the refor- 
mation of the Oxford ‘‘wine”’ and other 
college customs. ] 


No more they know the festive wine 
Whereat our fathers used to shine; 
Young Oxford grovels on the floor 
No more, no more, 


Whatever daily papers say 
The gentle “rag” has had its day; 


There is delight in shedding gore 
No more, no more, 


No more the sweetly guileless dein 
Unpacks the dynamite machine; 
The college quad he’s scattered o’er 
No more, no more, 


In fact ’tis sad but also true 
The merry undergrads will do 
The things they never did before 
No more, no more. 


You didn’t even try 


mention. And the 
things you were going 
to buy — well, “there 


was no limit to them. 
You owned three gold 
mines and I. don't 
know what else. It 
was perfectly horrible 
to listen to you.” 
“Was it ?”’ said the 
man slowly. ‘“ Well, 
it’s all over now. I’m 
sitting in a_ third 
smoker, going to the 
seaside on a fiver bor- 
rowed from my brother 
who didn’t want to 
lend it. When that’s 
done I go back to work 
at two quid a week.” 
“Yes, you know 
what your position is 
well enough now. 
You're as sane as any- 
body, but think how 
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By Barry Pain. 


awlul it was for me then.” Once launched upon the subject of 
which she had not wished to be reminded she seemed rather to 
like to dwell upon it; possibly she would have welcomed any 
topic that gave her natural garrulity a chance. ‘And that 
wasn’t all I had to put up with,” she continued. “ Why at one 
time you didn’t know me—you called me Dora.” 

“Did 12?” the man asked with a touch of eagerness. 

“You did indeed—and that not once nor twenty times; and 
all your talk was like bits out of a poetry book. My sister was 
there at the time ; I’m 
sure I don't know 
how I should have 
LARGE PONDS CHEAPER got on without her. 
She couldn't help 
hearing what you 
were saying, and she 
asked me if you knew 
anybody of — that 
name. Of course I 
could tell her we did 
not and that it was 
just your — light- 
headedness. Never 
before nor since have 
I known you to 
be so complimentary 
But still a millionaire I know as you were then. 
Who engineered a bigger show, You © said things 
And yet I think he would confess about my eyes and 


It cost considerably less, hair that were quite 
beyond the mark, anc 


Carrie said it made 
her shudder to listen 
to them. Are you 
going to sleep again, 
George?” 

The man _ had 
fallen back into his 
former position. “No,” he said wearily. ‘“ Wouldn't be worth 
while. We shall be there in five minutes. What do you 
want to keep on about things for?” ¢ 

“What?” said the woman angrily. “Ido like that. Me 
keep on indeed! I'd like to know which of us it was that 
started on the subject. Perhaps you'll tell me that.” 

The man remained with his eyes closed, silent, his face 
impassive. 

“No; you won't tell me because you daren’t. You know 
perfectly well it was you that begun on it and against my 
wishes. I know I told you that I hated to talk about 
it. Notwithstanding 
which I began to 
answer your questions 
in a civil way and get 
nothing but abuse for 
my trouble. The fact 
is that you're not grate- 
ful to anybody for any- 
thing. You're not 
grateful to your brother 
for this money he’s lent 
us. No; if you were to 
meet the very doctors 
that cured you you 
wouldn't say as much 
as a thank you.” 

For: the first time 
the man smiled. “ All 
right,” he said, ‘‘ I dare 
say I was a bit un- 
reasonable. It’s true, 
too, if I met those 
doctors I shouldn't 
thank them.” 

The train slowed 
into the station. The 
man rose and _ lifted 
their shabby luggage 
down from the rack. 
“No,” he added, speak- 
ing as if to himself, 
“T think I should kill 
them.’ 

“ What's that ?”’ the 
woman asked sharply. 

* Never mind. 
Here, catch hold of 
that basket.” 


[A New York millionaire in London 
spent £3,000 on a freak dinner on an 
artificial lake.] 


“T guess,” exclaimed the millionaire, 


“Til make the British public stare,” 
And so upon a pond he dined. 
How “ullagunt ” and how refined. 


His guests soon found themselves afloat 
Within a gently-rocking boat. 
Considering all the reck’ning sounds 
Extremely small— three thousand pounds, 


His fortune was achieved in pork, 
And in a liner from New York 

His faultless evening dress he donned, 
And dined upon the Herring Pond, 
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The Humour of the HMour—As Seen by FE. Lander. 
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How nice you look, dear. Coat, hat, and veil, all complete; all you want now is a motor car. (They haven’t spoken to each 
other since) 
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The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors. 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
The Yorkshireman and the Crab 


He was a Yorkshireman up in London for the first time, 
and as he strolled along with his trusty tyke by his side he 
became fascinated by the sight of a fishmonger’s large open 
window in which was displayed a number of “particularly fine 
crabs. ‘Are these crabs alive?” he asked the fishmonger. 
“Yes, sir,’ said the man; and spotting a countryman said, “ Put 
your finger here and try.” ‘No thank you,” replied the 'York- 
shireman, “but I don’t mind putting my dog’s tail there to see 
if they can pinch.” “ Very well, sir,’ replied the other, and the 
experiment was tried. No sooner had the crab gripped the 
dog’s tail than the quadruped bolted at full speed. ‘“ Hi, there,” 
said the fishmonger growing alarmed, “ whistle to your dog, 
he’s gone with my crab.” a Not Tey replied the Yorkshireman, 
“you whistle to your crab, it’s your crab that’s pinching my 
dog, not my dog that’s pinching your crab.” That night the 
Yorkshireman had crab for supper and the fishmonger ‘had to 
enter 1s. 6d. on his books as a bad debt.—P. Eaton, Kingston 
Road, Poole. 


A Lesson on Fractions 


Teacher (giving a lesson on fractions) : 
piece of meat; if I cut it in two what shall Ihave? Class 
(tutti): Halves. Teacher: And if I cut my pieces again in two 
what do I get? Class (tutti): Quarters. Teacher: I again do 
the same; now what have I? Class (half-chorus): Eighths. 
Teacher: Good. If I continue in the same way, what then 
shall I get? Class (a duet): Sixteenths. Teacher: Very good. 
I cut my pieces once more in two, what shall we have then ? 
Dead silence in class. However, one hand went up in the 
corner of the class. Teacher: Well, Johnny, what is it? 
Johnny (solo): Mincemeat, please’m. 


Children, here is a 


A Bargain at any Cost 


A ‘green sprig from the Emerald Isle entered a boot and 
shoe shop to purchase a pair of boots. After overhauling 
his stock in trade without being able to suit his customer the 
shopkeeper hinted that he 
would make him a pair to 
order. The price was named. 
The Irishman demurred, but 
after some discussion an 
agreement was arrived at. 
Paddy was about to leave 
the shop when the boot- 
maker called after him, 
“ But what size shall I make 
them,:sir?”. ‘‘ Och,” cried 
Paddy promptly, “ niver 
mind about the size at all. 
Just make them as large as 
ye convaniently can for 
the money.” — Miss Rose 
McNulty, Snow Hill, Lis- 
bellan, co. Fermanagh. 


They could Not Eat it 


The careful hostess hap- 
pened casually to follow 
with her eyes a guest who 
had just taken a ham sand- 
wich. As he took the first 
bite she noticed an expres- 
sion on his face which she 
had not hitherto associated 
with the consumption of 
ham sandwiches, and_ her 
glance immediately ceased 
to be casual. The guest, 
unconscious of observation, 
made his way slowly but 
surely to the fire, and with 
infinite dexterity cast away 
the ham sandwich. In great 
agitation the hostess 
watched the remaining 
sandwiches, and with deep- 
ening emotion saw another 
and another guest execute 
the same manceuvre. She 


Our Jllustrated Chestnut. 


CRICKETING MEMS. NO. 6—-DRAWING STUMPS 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


had the rest of the sandwiches removed and tried to forget 
them for the time being. Afterwards a searching inv estigation 
revealed the awful truth. One of her small children had 
abstracted all the ham from the sandwiches and substituted’ 
pieces of an old red flannel garment, carefully trimmed to: 
sandwich size.—X. 


The Detective's Differentiation 


Sherlock Holmes was walking along a certain thoroughfare 
in the East-end of London. As they neared a narrow passage 
they heard a terrible noise coming therefrom. Loud, angry 
voices proclaimed the fact that some members of the human 
race were evidently not seeing eye to eye with each other in 
that neighbourhood. “Iw onder whatever is the matter there, 
Mr. Holmes ?” said Sherlock's companion. Without a moment's 
hesitation the great detective with his marvellous knowledge 
of human nature replied, ‘‘It is an animated discussion between 
either a dozen gentlemen or two ladies.” — J. J. Nevin, 
23, Suffolk Street, Newvcastle-on- Tyne. 


The Maiden's Prayer 


My Lover's gone,” the maiden cried, 

ah My Harte i 1S rent in Twain ; 

Oh! Wood that he were by my side, 
To soothe my bitter Payn. 

Heaven Grant he'll soon return to me, 
Like stray Lamb to the fold ; 

But if he does I. Hope that he, 
Will come back Baring- Gould.” 
—Mrs. Fletcher, 1, Museum Square, Leicester. 


A Tip in Advance 


A gentleman who was in the habit of dining regularly at a 
certain restaurant said to the Irishman who alw ays W aited upon 
him, “Instead of tipping you every day, Pat, I'll give you your 
tip in a lump sum at the end of the month.” “W ould ye 
moind payin’ me in adyance, sorr?” asked the waiter. ‘“ Well, 
that’s rather a strange request,’ remarked the patron. ‘“ How- 
ever, if you are in want of 
some money now here's. 
half-a-crown for you. But 
did you distrust me?” 
“Oh no, sir,” grinned Pat 
pocketing the half-crown, 
“but I’m lavin’ here to- 
morrow.” — S. Bernard 
Smith, 13, Queen's Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


: Out of a Difficulty 
You : . 
WAIT fl A registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages has. 
some curious experiences, 
and notably in the matter 
of Christian names. On 
one occasion a father regis- 
tered his child in the name 
of ‘“ Finis,” evidently ex- 
pecting that his family was 
complete. About a_ year 
afterwards, however, he 
appeared again, and. this. 
time the new baby was 
registered by the novel 
name of “ Appendix.”— 
Miss Bacon, 51, North Street, 
Romford, Essex. 


Ingenious 


Scene: Scripture class. 
Master (to hopeful pupil) : 
Why was Toeph put into 
the pit? H. P.: Because 
he had a coat of many 
colours. Master: But what 
difference would that make ? 
H. P.: Well, sir, if he had 
had. dress clothes they 
would have put him in the 
stalls—A. R. S., Tantallon, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


“ 


PAINLESS jj 
ExTRACTIONS § 
WHILE 
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The late Mrs. Charles Hawtrey—By Mr. il. J. Thaddeus. 


Mrs. Charles Hawtrey met with a fatal accident by falling from a balcony in the Alexandra Hotel on July 11, and the coroner's jury the other day returned a verdict_of 

accidental death. She was the daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Bowen Sherriffe of Henstead Hall, Suffolk. Before her marriage she was well known in London society 

as the beautiful Miss ‘‘Mae"’ Sherriffe. Mr. Bertie Sherriffe, her brother, is a conspicuous figure in the hunting field. This picture by Mr. Thaddeus was 
bequeathed by her to Sir Charles Paston Cooper, Bart., by whose permission it is reproduced 
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Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


The Earl of Darnley..—At a time 
when England has again vindicated 
her right to the possession of the 
“ashes” it is interesting to be intro- 
duced to the man who first recovered 
them for the mother country. 
Twenty-three years ago Lord Darn- | 
ley took a team of cricketers to 
Australia. He was then known as 
the Hon. Ivo Bligh. In the summer 
of 1882 when the Australians beat 
England by seven runs at the Oval 
Punch described the achievement as 
the “cremation of English cricket” 
and added that the Australians were 

taking the ashes back to ths 
colonies.” The team which Lord 
Darnley captained, therefore, went 
out with the intention, as they said, 

of recovering these “ashes.” After 

| 

1 

i 


they had beaten Murdoch’s eleven in 
two’ matches out of three some 
Australian ladies presented Lord 
Darnley as captain of the English 
eleven with an urn containing some 
ashes; this identical urn was 
brought back to England and to-day 
reposes on the mantelpiece of Lord 
Darnley’s private room. It 
certainly be said to be the 
only concrete representation of 
the ashes in existence. 


mat’ 


Lady Darnley and Sons.— 
Lady Darnley, who was a 
daughter of Mr. John Stephen 
Morphy of Beechworth, Vic- 
toria, Australia, a well-known 
magistrate on the goldfields in 
the early Victorian days, is 
charming. She has a daughter 
two sons, the eldest of whom, Lord 
Clifton, is well over six feet, and 
like his father, is a keen cricketer. He is 
also a talented artist, his paintings of birds 
being remarkable. But the Blighs have 
always been a talented race, and have 
rendered much good service to their kings 
and country. 


Cobham Hall.—A very interesting and 
delightful house is Cobham Hall, Lord 
Darnley’s Gravesend seat. In summer 
when the rhododendrons are in bloom the 
grounds are beyond compare. In a shel- 
tered part is placed the little chalet 
brought from Gadshill—a mile distant— 
in which Dickens wrote many of his 
works. The spot is well chosen, for on 
either side of it are huge masses of rhodo- 
dendrons, while screening it from behind 
are tall chestnuts.. If ever an ideal place 
were offered me in which to write a novel 
I would unhesitatingly select Dickens’s 
chalet in the grounds of Cobham, the most 
beautiful spot in the garden of Kent. 


very 
and 


An Irish Sympathiser.—It seems to be 
the peculiar privilege of duchesses to open 


bazaars, and naturally the Duchess of 
Beaufort is very much in demand for 
such functions. I should not be surprised 


if she were to be prominent at the next 
exhibition of the Royal Irish Industries 
Association. Bristol is not so far from 
Badminton, and the committee has 
secured the Victoria Rooms at Clifton 
for the November sale. The duchess 
could easily run over there on her motor 
car, for she was one of the earliest 
votaries of the new cult. Before some 
of her slower sisters thought of patronising 
the horseless carriage the duchess had 
made the trip from London to Badminton 


H 
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THE EARL OF DARNLEY AND HIS BROTHER, 


THE HON. ARTHUR BLIGH 


Yet she is also a 


in one of her own. 
horse-lover and one of the finest horse- 


women amongst our peeresses as every- 
body knows who has seen her out with 
her husband’s hounds. Her grace’s first 
husband was Baron Carlo de Tuyll. The 
duke is, of course, an enthusiastic sports- 
man who cares little for society though a 
good deal for the pack. 


The Duke’s Host.—Before going up to 
the Horse Show last week the Duke of 
Connaught was the guest of Lord and 
Lady Castlemaine at Moydrum Castle, the 
old place near Athlone which has been in 
the family since before the union. Lord 
Castlemaine owes his title to the union 
though it was not conferred for some years 
after” the event. The first Lord Castle- 
maine was an influential personage in 
those days and died a viscount. But his 
viscounty died with him though the barony 
by special remainder went to his brother 
from whom the present peer is descended, 
Lord Castlemaine takes a good deal of 
interest in military matters and followed 


the recent manceuvres with his guest. But 
his hobby is yachting. He sits in the 


House of Lords as a representative peer, a 
distinction which might be handed down 
to his successor if he had only had a son. 

30th his father and his grandfather were 
similarly selected by their brother peers to 
act for them at Westminster. Lady Castle- 
maine is English by birth but she belongs 
to the old and famous Irish family of the 
Barringtons. Her father, Colonel Barring- 
ton, used to be in the Army Ordnance 
Department at Woolwich but retired some 
time ago. 
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“Terence McGrath.”— Ceylon is 
a charming earthly paradise sort of 
island, but Sir Henry Blake likes to 
see his native land now and again. 
Sir Henry has been at Colombo as 
Governor for the last two years, and 
though he has had less exciting 
times than at Hong Kong he feels 
the need of a rest. At sixty-five the 
tropics are trying. When Sir Henry 
and Lady Blake came home in the 
past they always stayed with Lady 
Blake’s sister, the Duchess of St. 
Albans. Lady Blake and the duchess 
were, of course, the daughters and 
coheiresses of the noted raconteur, 
Mr. Ralph Bernal Osborne, and used 
to live at Newtown Huner in Tip- 
perary, when Sir Henry was only an 
Irish police officer. It was alter his 
marriage with Miss Bernal Osborne 
that he was made a resident magi- 
strate and started on the road to 
real promotion. Lady Blake was 
always devoted to her husband and 
went out with him to his colonial 
appointments. But she found Hong 
Kong and the heat of it very trying 
and had to come home from 
there quite out of health a 
couple of years ago. 


A Lawyer Cecil.—The late 
Lord Salisbury’s lawyer son, 
Lord Robert Cecil, is on his 
way out to Singapore with 
Lady Robert. Not quite so 
well known as his younger 
brothers, Lord Hugh and 
Lord Edward, he nevertheless enjoys 


a good deal of the Cecil ability 
and is distinctly a Cecil in type. 
At one period he thought of taking 


seriously to politics, and about the time 
he was called to the Bar he acted 
as private secretary to his father for a 
couple of years. However, he preferred 
the law and he is now a K.C., if not 
exactly a brilliant oratorical pleader. 
Lord Robert married well, his wife being 
a younger sister of Lady Pembroke and 
the Duchess of Leeds. Lady Robert, like 
all the Lambtons, knows how to win popu- 
larity, and if not quite so picturesque as 
her sister-in-law, Lady Edward Cecil, i 
also clever and amiable and inclined to be 
intellectual. 


A Medical Family.—Mr. Crampton 
Smyly, the Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, 


whose oesegn to his cousin, Miss 
Smyly, has been announced, is the eldest 


son of the late Sir Philip Smyly, a very 
distinguished Dublin doctor. The Smyly 
family are to medicine what the Lytteltons 
are to cricket, and two members of it—the 
late Sir Philip and his brother William— 
received knighthoods in recognition of 
their eminent services to the medical cause. 
It is not often that two brothers are 
knighted, the best-known exception to the 
tule being Sir Howard and Sir Edgar 
Vincent. Mr. Crampton Smyly’s mother 
was a Plunket, a sister of the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the strain of Plunket 
blood in his veins is probably responsible 
for much of his success. He is a first 
cousin, through his mother, of Sir Conyng- 
ham and Mr. Plunket Greene and of Mr. 
Justice Barton, and a nephew of Lord 
Rathmore, who as Mr. David Plunket 
represented Dublin University for many 
years in the House of Commons. 


DHE SPARE ET 
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THE YOUTHFUL DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA 
As Colonel of the Seaforth Highlanders. 


Professor EB, Uhienuuth. 


The 1st battalion of the regiment (the old 72nd) was known as 
These battalions date from 1756 and were successors 
a glorious career 


recently been made honorary colonel of the Seaforth Highlanders. 
Highlanders, or Ross-shire Buffs. 
anded in 1763. They wear the Mackenzie tartan and a white hackle, and have had 


The young Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
the Duke of Albany’s Own Highlanders ; th 
of the old 78th Regiment of Foot (Fraser's Highlanders), disb: 


e 2nd battalion consists of the old 78th 
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THE TWO MISS GREENS—SISTERS IN THE ART OF MUSICAL ¢ 


Ellis & Walery , 


MISS EVIE GREENE 


Miss Evie Greéne is lost to central Londoners for the moment, but she has been playing in the suburban theatres with Mr. George Edwardes's remarkable company in The 
: Ducliess of Dantzic prior to her departure with that combination to America 
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COMEDY. OF WHICH MR. GEORGE EDWARDES IS THE FATHER. 


Bassano 


MISS MABEL GREEN 


This young player is no relation whatever to Miss Evie Greene. She burst suddenly into fame by being selected to play the part of one of The Little Michus at Daly’s 
Theatre when it was produced the other month 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


“The Little Michus.”—] 
history of the evolution of a musical 
comedy will never be written. Nor could 
the art of putting it together ever be 
taught in that school of stage management 
which is bound to be advocated. Yet I 
could not help thinking of this as I visited 
The Little Michus the other night and 
found there had been a great difference 
since the first night. The Little Michus 
represents a somewhat different type of 
entertainment from what we have pre- 
viously had at Daly’s, and it was for that 
reason, I take it, that Mr. Huntley Wright 
Tes signed fils position, while other changes 
have taken place. 


suppose the 


Mr. George Graves.—The greatest gain 
is the appearance of Mr. Graves as the old 
general. He is not quite so good as 
Mr. Edouin in some parts, but as a whole 
he is extraordinarily amusing. It is a 
curious thing that a young man can play 
old men’s par's even more cleverly than 
an old man himself, and Mr. Graves is a 
case in point. His elderly voué general is 
observed in the most minute way but is 
redeemed from a painful verisimilitude by 
a touch of exaggeration, which in some 
particulars might be whittled down. Mr. 
Graves'’s gags are quite the best I have 
heard for some years and he makes the 
company itself laugh at times. 


Other Newcomers.—Mr. 
has stepped into Mr. Huntley 


James Blakeley 
Wright's 


shoes and is just as amusing as_ that 
comedian. Heissometimes extraordinarily 


like his father, the late Mr. William 
Blakeley. Miss Mabel Green has been 
replaced by Miss Denise Orme. She has a 
pretty voice, but at present she has not 
anything approaching the charm of Miss 
Augarde. Although Miss Augarde has 
been some years on the stage she strikes 
me as being far younger in her method 
than Miss Orme, who, I believe, has been 
on only a few weeks. Miss Augarde rivets 
her attention on her part in the most 
artistic way and plays it as if it were 
quite real instead of only make-belief. 


Fohuston & Hoffmann 


MISS CANNON 


In Lady Madcap at the Prince of Wales's 


Week by Week. 


Mdlle. Genee.—The most recent im- 
provement has been the. introduction of 
Mdlle. Genée, who is free while the Empire 
is closed during repairs. Mdlle. Genée 
represents in a high form two indispensable 
adjuncts to the great actress. To begin 
with she has got a most charming per- 
sonality, and in the second Bee she 
knows her business thoroughly from long 


MR. ARTHUR COLLINS 


Going to rehearse The Prcedigal Son at Drury Lane 


practice. It is not difficult to get young 
girls for the stage with charm, but very 
few of them ever really learn their busi- 
ness. Mdlle. Genée spends her life in 
learning. Although she is a Dane she 
now speaks our language without a sug- 
gestion of an accent. We all know her to 
be the most delightful of dancers, highly 
trained and instinct with real imagina- 
tion, and her recent appearances at the 
Impire have shown that she has a really 
keen sense of acting. I hope the day is 
not far distant when we shall see her in 
an acting and singing part under Mr. 
Edwardes’s management, for her appear- 
ance at the Empire during an evening 1s 
far too brief. 

The Setting.—Amid all the changes 
which it seems necessary to make in the 
casting of musical comedy—so diflerent 
from all the methods of the S avoy in point 
of new material—the actual stage setting 
does not vary much, largely because its 
initial cost is enormous and because the 
book is written up to it. Thus at Daly’s 
the ‘sets’? are very elaborate. For in- 
stance, the roof in the second act weighs 
no less than two tons. Again, there are 
no fewer than 7oo “ properties” in the 
shopscene in the third act, and more beauti- 
fully-made properties I have never seen. 
Curiously enough there are no “supers” 
in The Little Michus. The stage at Daly’s is 
one of the biggest and cleanest in London, 
and it is quite a sight to watch the building 
of a new scene upon it between the acts. 
The aforesaid roof is, of course, always in 
a state of suspended animation, being 
hoisted to the rafters when not in use. 
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“The Duffer.”- . Weedon Grossmith 
has given ENON ne to the season by 
pre sduci ing The Duffer at the Comedy. If 
it goes, it will be less for its qualities as a 
play: than for its Grossmithisms, which are 
as usual irresistible. The play itself 1s 
nothing. It is conventional and obvious 
and. never very sincere. But it is built 
round a character which is always popular, 
a real Major Dobbin—if such a character 
can ever be more than a fascinating picture 

played by Mr. Weedon Grossmith with 
all his old resource. The Duffer is Robert 
Iles, an Academy student who never really 
succeeds. He proposes in vain to Lady 
Amelia Cainshays, an amusing dilettante 
(played with fine finesse by Miss Gertrude 
KXingston), only to be laughed at. He 
warns Charles Chester (Mr. Lovell) off Miss 
Aer (handsomely played by Miss Beryl 

Faber) under the utterly mistaken impres- 
sion that the lady is in love with another 
student, Paul Martin (Mr. Ainley). Of 
course, it all. straightens out quite 
ingenuously as it ought to do. 

Mr. Grossmith’s Skill—There is less in 
the play than in Mr. Grossmith’s former 
work because he has wandered into the 


realm of sentiment, which is out of 
his beat. There is nothing in it to 
compare with The Night of the Party 


with its eu Dle footman and the girl 
who always said “I dunno.” But as pro- 
duced it is balanced with a fine sense of 
what is telling on the stage. Mr. Gros- 
smith’s art seems very obvious and very 
easy, whereas, if it is not difficult for him, 
there can be no doubt that nobody else on 
our stage can play such parts with such 
effect—the pity, the distress, the noncha- 
lance, and the gentlemanly obtuseness (if 
the words are not contradictory) of it all. 
He is capitally supported, notably by 
Mr. W. T. Lovell (whom we should see 
far oftener than we do); Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, who is less caustic than usual ; 
Miss Beryl Faber, who has improved im- 
mensely ; and Miss Rita Jolivet, who is as 
jolly as her name. ‘The studio setting is 
quite realistic. 


Langfier 


MISS DENISE ORME 
One of the Little Michus at Daly's 
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THE BRITISH PATERFAMILIAS ON HOLIDAY 
Edmund Payme as “Mr. Girdle” im “The Spring Chicken.’ 
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DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 
Mr. David Wilson has caught to the very life Mr. Edmund Payne, who is extremely amusing in The Spring Chicken at the Gaiety 
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Acting Without Effort—Mr. Weedon 
‘Grossmith belongs to that small class of 
players who seem to act without effort. 
‘Of course, I do not include the walking-on 
gentlemen of our latter-day stage who can 
wear a frock coat to perfection and look 
on the stage what they are in real life 
—excellently tailored. The growth of this 
class is (logically) coincident with ‘the 
disappearance of emotional acting such 
as Mr. Charles Warner still gives us in 
Leah Kleschna. Most actors, of 
‘course, are simply themselves 
on the stage. Thus, Mr. Arthur 
Roberts in every-day life speaks 
in the same quick way as on 
the stage. The class I refer to 
is different, consisting of actors 
who get effects without any 
apparent effort. The greatest 
exponent is Duse, whose method 
‘completely nonplusses the closest 
critics. Mr. Charles Hawtrey is 
another case in point, for: he 
scores by doing nothing —or 
apparently nothing. Mr. Rut- 
land Barrington illustrates the 
case admirably, while Mr. Wil- 
liam Gillette, who is shortly to 
appear before us in Clarice, 
touches the high-water mark of 
apparent inactivity. Probably, 
however, all these actors are 
‘conscious of an effort in what 
seems to the spectator the art 
of doing nothing. 


At the Palace.—That_ bril- 
liant comédienne, Miss Lottie 
Venne, has at last capitulated 
to the fascination of the halls 
and is appearing at the Palace 
with Mr. Henry Vibart in a 
very old story called The New 
Régime. She plays the part of 
a skittish wife who quarrels 
with her husband because he 
will not let her have her own 
way, and is ultimately taken 
back in tears. Miss Venne and 
Mr. Vibart are both vivid and 
vivacious. The Palace excels 
itself in the all-round brilliant 
nature of its . entertainment. 
Apart from The New Régime 
and a witty little sketch in 
which Mr. Mark Melford ap- 
pears, quite one of the best 
turns.is given by the Scots comedian, 
Jack. Lorrimer, who will soon be a 
second Harry Lauder. He is a capital 
dancer and sings two rollicking songs, in 
one of which he proclaims himself “a 
wee Aiberdonian come up to London 
toun.’’ A newcomer to the English stage, 
Mdlle. Lucette dewVerly, is singing three 
pretty chansonettes > Miss May Belfort and 
Miss Daisy Jerome carol some catchy songs. 


“WHAT THE BUTLER SAW” 


This picture shows Mr. 


girls has given him. 


“The Prodigal Son.”—September 7 is 
the date fixed. for the production of The 
Prodigal Son at Drury Lane. Mr. Arthur 
Collins, despite the fact that he has to go 
down to the theatre on crutches—I under- 
stand he is suffering from gout—has 
been indelatigable at rehearsals, and Mr. 
Hall Caine has taken the closest interest 
in the whole production. It will be ex- 
tremely interesting to see how Mr. 


Alexander will comport himself at Drury 


of Barrington for his pretty ‘sister-in-law’ 


Lane, which is altogether on a_ bigger 
scale and demands broader effects than 


the St. James's. -I have always thought it 
curious that Drury Lane should go to so 
much trouble to produce a play which 
must necessarily run so short a time 
between September and the pantomime. 
Of even greater interest than The Prodigal 
Son is the character of the new pantomime 
which Mr. Collins is to give us. 


Lafayette 
Pianist 


MISS KATHLEEN CHABOT, 
She is English and studied with Fanny Davies 


Draycott 


MR. WENTWORTH CROKE 


The new London manager 
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Play Pictorial 
(AT WYNDHAM’S) 


Graham Browne as Jack Barrington, an irresponsible 
philanderer who has been making love to every girl in the Foden Wells hydro- 
pathic establishment where he has been staying. 
Mrs. Mouillot) bears down on him and he has to palm her off as his sister-in-law. 
In this picture she is seen taking him to task about the buttonhole which one of the 
The butler, of course, is astonished at the extreme friendliness 


Suddenly his wife (played by 
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‘Press Agents.”—I should like to say 
a word here about press agents—a com- 
parative novelty in Ei gland. My atten- 
tion has been specially drawn to this 
subject because of a case where a young 
girl paid some money to one of these 
gentlemen so that he might forward her 
career in the press. | “ikea it is very hard 
that young players should thus have to 
spend money because I can say for myself 
that no press agent, qua agent, has any 


influence at all in these 
columns, and ought not—in 
fact, I believe has not—with 
others. I may also say that the 


notes of some of the shadier 
press agents always find their 
way into my waste-paper basket. 


The Latest London Manager. 
—Mr. Wentworth Croke, who is 
producing The Gay Lord Vergy 
at the Apollo Theatre about 
the end of September, and-~in 
association with Mr. I. Ascher- 
berg—is negotiating for a long 
lease of the Savoy Theatre, was 
born in the metropolis, his father 
occupying a high position in the 
civil service. He received his 
early education at Evesham 
Grammar School, finishing his 
studies at Cambridge. After 
leaving the university he en- 
tered the offices of a large pub- 


lic company, thereby gaining 
valuable business experience. 
He next went on the Stock 
Ixchange during the great 


South African boom, and sub- 
sequently became business man- 
ager for Miss Minnie Palmer 
and the late Kate Vaughan. 
After that he produced in the 
provinces Three of a Suite, by 
Forbes Dawson, and later be- 
came proprietor of The Chris- 
tian, by Hall Caine, which he is 
still touring in the country. He 
next become general manager 
for Florodora, and having ac- 
quired the principal rights he 
took the late Mr. J. Callan 
into partnership, and later toured 
the play as sole proprietor. 


A Newcomer.—Miss_ Rosie 
Begarnie, who is playing in 
The Blue Moon, is well known in the 
country, where she has played in A Country 
Girl, The Toreador, and The Lady Slavey. 
It need hardly be said she has played in 
pantomime. She was for two years at 
Prince’s, Manchester, played in The Sleep- 
ing Beauty at Bradford, and last year in 
the title-part of Aladdin at the Shake- 
speare, Liverpool. She also played Puck 
in Mr. Courtneidge’s production. 


Auty & 


MISS ROSIE BEGARNIE 


Heaven 


Now playing in The Blue Moon 
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SS 
mee, Pe 


Low!”—Not Veronique but Vesta 
im her Riverside Home. 


Swing 
Miss Tilley 


High, 


« Swing 


LR a Cte So 


vat 


a 


COSA 


Pati 


3 
a 
SS 
fo} 


Miss Tilley lives during the summer in a pretty place called Dorothy's Bungalow at Bray, where this picture was taken 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


Or of the most striking features of the present day is the 
anxiety of everybody ‘about his or her health individually 
and about the public health collectively. We have been told 
that the sible has become yaletudinarian in the best sense by 
taking a keen and intelligent interest in its own health. 
Unfortunately it has also become valetudinarian in some worse 
‘senses, scared by new diseases or microbes, running alter new 
cures, foods, drugs, and exercises. Self-consciousness, the 
disease of the age in civilised communities, involves a constant 
preoccupation with our own bodies, minds, and souls, and nobody 
who is always prying into the processes of his nature can be 
really healthy. Further, we cannot even keep our anxieties to 
ourselves but must discuss them in the halfpenny and penny 
press and make the silly season sillier. 
is now a certain amount of alarm has been created by the 
; liscovery that the British birth rate has been dropping 
steadily and that in parts of the country there is an excessive 
infant mortality. The vitality of the race, we are told, is dying 
out. Philanthropists are clamouring for the education of actual 
and potential mothers and at the same time supporting 
President Roosevelt's gospel of large families. They do not 
seem to see that by adopting these two methods together they 
will bring about the curse of over-population. It is only a fa 
years ago really since the late J. Cotter Morrison, an able and 
observant, if rather pessimistic, historian and philosopher, fore- 
told the overwhelming of civilisation and wellbeing under 
‘“‘a devastating torrent of children.” Now we see the opposite 
danger of depopulation and degeneration brought forward as 
imminent. Is there not a great exaggeration on both sides ? 
‘Lhe former conditions of the British population undoubtedly 
made for expansion and enterprise, and possibly tended to 
keep up the physical standard of the race. Marriages were 
early and families large. There was no room for the crowds of 
new lives. The stronger made themselves a place at home or 
more commonly abroad, the weaker went underground. Birth 
rate and death rate were both far larger than now, and the pro- 
portion of deaths in infancy was larger too. There was a 
necessity for expansion laid on the nation by its swarming 
numbers. The result was colonisation and the growth of 
commerce and the Empire, but 


at the cost of much suffering, 
much recklessness, much sordid 


poverty. 
\ e have passed through this 
stage and are gradually 
assimilating our conditions to 
those of France. Germany is 
pressing into our place, partly, 
no doubt, owing to her better 
education but chiefly because her 
economic condition is much what 
ours was fifty years ago. The 
German impulse will pass away 
as ours passed. The German birth 
rate will drop as first the French 
and ther'the British have dropped. 
The big birth rate and the small 
death rate cannot long exist 
together without causing an in- 
tolerable pressure on the means 
of subsistence or an even more 
intolerable aggression on other 
nations. The death rate will not 
rise ; it will tend to diminish even 
further. Therefore the birth rate 
everywhere must be lowered in 


time. 

Y cars ago I was passing through 
a country district in Nor- 

mandy. The land was well tilled, 

the inhabitants seemed prosperous 

and cheery, to my own know- 

ledge they had a fine market for 


their produce in England; yet 
every few hundred yards I came 
upon a ruined cottage — four 


rough stone walls with sometimes 
a rafter or two. There was the 
opportunity for an outburst of 
lyric denunciation against the 


rural oppression and devastation MARGARET ENID, 


DAUGHTER OF MR. 
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shown by those crumbling walls, those roofless tenements. But 
there had been no oppression, no devastation. The farmers 
and peasants owned the land, nor had they been evicted. 
The cause of abandoning the cottages was simply that there 
was nobody who wanted to live in them. There were 
enough to till the soil; the oyverplus, if any, had gone to 
Paris or abroad. Perhaps, too, the former inmates of the 
cottages had built themselves larger and better houses and had 
left the shells of their former dwellings because they were not 
worth pulling down. From whatever reason there had been 
depopulation of the countryside as striking as ever the impas- 
sioned Mr. Bart Kennedy described with vain repetitions as the 
heathen do during his journey through Ireland. There was no 
foreign domination, no landlord oppression, no grinding poverty 
—merely the pressure of ordinary economic tendencies. The 
sight set me thinking whether much of the decrease in the Irish 
population could not be paralleled in the rural districts of 
England and New England, France, and Belgium. Wherever 
there is an exclusively agricultural population there has been a 
decline in numbers. 


tis natural that a bishop, for instance, should hold it the 
duty of the nation to increase and multip ly at its old rate. 
With the traditional opinions of the Church on the subject must 
be mingled some of the annoyance of the manufacturer who 
sees his raw material becoming scarce. There are fewer 
children to be baptised, fewer mothers to be churched, fewer 
candidates for confirmation, and then again fewer marriages 
and burials. The clergy can no more view the population 
question from a dispassionate and impartial standpoint than 
lawyers can consider crime or doctors disease. If all men were 
honest many lawyers would starve; if all men were healthy 
most doctors would have to try new trades. Clergymen of ail 
denominations have generally fayoured large families. They 
often have to instruct the children, they generally have some 
ceremony attended with payment and dignity to perform over 
them, and they do not have to keep them. ‘The parents—or 
the State authorities—do have to keep the children. 


t is no doubt true that the professional and “ upper middle” 

classes, and perhaps sections of the ‘‘ middle middles,” are 
selfishly ceasing to contribute to 
the increase of the population, 
but to produce a marked effect 
on statistics the tendency must 
have affected the ‘“ working” 
classes. This is hardly to be 
regretted, for it was precisely 
these classes that were most 
reckless in the past. What we 
have to do is to ensure that the 
diminution is utilised for thrift 
and not for extravagance, and 
that the fewer children of the 
present are proportionately better 
fed and educated than the greater 
numbers of the past. Then we 


need not fear degeneration and 
decadence in spite of the de- 


nunciations of philoprogenitive 
prelates. 
If everybody married, and 

Had children—four or five, 


We soon should have no room to 
stand 


(If all remained alive). 


And if we welcome to our coast 
A proletariat foreign, 

Of swarming numbers we can boast— 
So can a rabbit warren. 


Let rate of death and rate of birth 
Be equal, as in France, 

If only each that comes on earth 
Can have a proper chance, 


Well fed and taught, with strength 
and wit 
For any likely job— 
’Tis better to be few and fit 
‘Than many and a mob, 


Speaight 
BERNARD CUDDON 
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The Humouwr of Life—As Seen by W. Heath Robinson. 


AT THE SEASIDE—NOT ON THE VISITORS’ LIST 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


DOGS 


IN| COUNCIL 


First Prize—R. W. Cole, 56, Wickham Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea 


\\V/¢ pay each week the sum of 

ONE. GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, 
Tue Tater, Great New Street, London, and all photographs, 
exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned. immediately if 


accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope except 
those we desire to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name and address of the sender anda 
clear description of 
the subject. Only 
one photograph may 
be sent at one time. 
The negative is not 
required. 

This week, in 
addition to our prize- 
winners, we have 
pleasure in highly 
commending the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 

“Music hath 
Charms Ei D: 
Foster, Norfolk Road, 
Regent’s Park. 

“Push and Pull,” 
Sam Swinden, Con- 
way Drive, Leeds. 

“A Scotch Trio,” 
Miss J. Barber- 
Starkey, Bridgnorth. 

“Sunset at Sea,” 
Miss I. Cope, Hendon 
Lane, N. 

“Colombo | Har- 
bour,” R. H. Tucker, 
Bombay. 

jetills life; 
W. Dyall, Albion 
Street, Leeds. 

““H.M.S. Victory,” 
F. B.. Jefferies, 
Shanklin. 


A TALE UNSPUN 
Second Prize—H. Ruddock, 20, Clarkson View, Leeds field. 


“© An Old-fashioned Garden,’ A. C. Clayton, Maulesfield. 

“A Restful Pastime,” J. H. im Thurn, Collingham Gardens. 
“Norman Stair,’ Miss N. Smith, New Romney. 

“ Spot in his Frock,” Miss M. Russell, Glasgow. 

‘A Village Post Office,’ Miss Hatherill, South Croxted Road. 
“What is It?’ Miss E. Spicer, West Hill, Putney. 

“Little Lady Bountiful,” Miss E. Foster, Chepstow, Monmouth. 
“ Dutch Children,’ Miss E. Smith, South Kensington. 

“Water Beetle,’ J. L. Baldwin, Avondale Road, Southport. 

“ Summer Pleasures,” Miss V- Holland, Brockenhurst. 
“Painter and Picture,” H. Loraine, Crown Hotel, Worcester. 
“Sentimental Tommy,” Mrs. G. Murray, Cheltenham. 

“A Swiss Homestead,’ S. W. Shore, Matilda Street, Barnsbury. 

“Vanity,” Miss 
Newbould, Chelten- 
ham. 

“Resting,” iJ 
Johnson, St. An- 
drew’s Street, Cam- 
bridge. 

“A Cornish Fish- 
ing Village,’ C. S. 
Sargisson, Bath. 

‘“Burns’s Monu- 
ment, Aly Views LW): 
Rintoul, Oakdale 
Road, Liverpool. 

“Oxen Treading 
Corn,” E. H. Liver- 
sedge, Mogok, Man- 
dalay. 

* Admiral Drake’s 
Bowls,” W. His 
Knowles, Great Har- 
wood. 

“Summer's Day 
on the Trent,’ the 
Hon, Mrs. Foljambe, 
Shrewsbury. 

“Indian  Snake- 
charmer,” Mrs. R. B. 
Clegg, Salem, 
Madras. 

“Her Double,” 
P. E. Jeffcock, Wales 
Manor, near Shef- 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


FIRING THE ONE P.M, GUN, EDINBURGH CASTLE A BUNCH OF COOSEEERRIES 
Third Prize—Miss Cunninghame, Liberton House, Midlothian Fourth Prize—Percy W. Morris, 52, Chalk Hill, Bushey, Herts 


WOM 
vi Ce) i 


A VILLAGE SCENE—NEAR CALCUTTA 


Fifth Prize—Miss Dover, Melbourn Villa, Simla, India 


A WHITSTABLE BATHING PARTY MONTMORENCY FALLS 


Sixth Prize—W. Mott, Perth House, 18, Stockwell Road, S.W. Seventh Prize—Miss E. H. Dicker, Charminster, Dorchester 
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Which is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire? 


| pees 


| All Photographs must be sent in by Sept. 30 


PRIZE COMPETI EON 


| Turee Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 
which are adjudicated the best :— 


j First Prize—-A. MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
case with plate-glass dial aperture. All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 


of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize—AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 


Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 


“Battle Abbey.” 


RULES. 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
Competition ” coupons, one of which will be found on an ady 


each week for thirteen weeks, the last appearing in this issue. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and 


fl must be written on the back of each photograph, 


In making the award the adjudicators w 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 
ill take into consideration the superiority of the 


grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 
It is understood that the photographs represent the present generation of chil ‘ren. 


ertisement page of this journal 


addresses of the subjects 
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THE FIRST PRIZE 


Value 50 Guineas | 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue Tarver will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a_ prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and 
H2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 


of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up ” 
names are the best: Female diminutives 


like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic g (addressed to 
“ The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tarirr, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) must be de- 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Sixteenth Series) 
A hoard of money’s lost and won 
And shoals of folk are yearly ‘done "'; 
And yet this sport goes on the same, 
Exciting ever —never tame. 
1. He follows those that plough and sow, 
They all assist the crop to grow. 
. A vast division of the Eastern world | 
O'er most of which flies Britain's flag unfurled, | 
. Rules for the conduct of church service this. 
. Mark, reckoning, bit of music—none’s amiss. 
Why so wantonly let fly 
Your love-envenomed arrows, boy? 


n 


nw 


224 


livered not later than first post on Monday, 
September rr. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Sixteenth Series) 


{ VENOM } 
1 M | REVERSED J} v 
2 1OwR 
3-8U ON 
4 NAS 
{ “san 
5. T ) REVERSED § s 


Correct answers to No. 6 have been received from: 
Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, Andrea, Androcles, A. E. H., 
Bryn, Blackie, Barum, Bobsyboo, Bub, Brutus, Boz, 
Bicho-Feo, Coclic, Caragh, Caldan, Chippie, Chance, 
Cigarette, Corrib, Corbiniere, Cambridge, Chops, Civil, 
Doune, Dignity, Dita, Dodecote, Dumnorix, Eastwind, 
Egmont, Elim, Elms, Esperance, Enos, Eliot, Fidelia, 
Fog, Fluffy, Fan, Ganef, Gwynfa, Geomat, Griselda, 
Golo, Glevum, Gopher, Hati, Islander, Ienumen, Ignota, 
Joker, Jacko, Keewee, Kamsin, Keys, Kiwi, Leep, 
Lannie, Mouth, Marie, Madju, Macgregor, Mars, Marion, 
Merry-monk, Motherbunch, Manor, Mumju, Mudjekee- 
wis, Marne, Myrtle, Novice, Nibs, Oak, Ouard, Owlet, 
Olly, Paddy, Pop, Pegg, Pongo, Planaria, Primavera, 
Pinger, Punjab, Regina, Roy, Rita, Square, Snipe, Stede, 
Sophia, Speedwell, She, Salmon, Stodgy, Sillee, Tina, 
Tobias-John, Tamworth, Tomwin, Truth, Trit, Teelew, 
Usher, Ubique, Victor, Vinna, Wyst, Wynell, Witchie, 
Workitout, Wallaroo, Yetmar, Yug, Yalcrab, Zulu, Zeus, 
Zobeide. 

Answers to Acrostic Correspondents 

A considerable number of competitors sent me 
“spirit in place of “saint '’ for answer to the last light 
of Acrostic No. 6. I cannot accept this alternative as in 
my judgment it does not answer the rhyme. 
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Attractive Cricket. —I.am told on 
excellent authority that the present 
Australian tour has been financially more 
successful ‘than any previous visit. Nobody 
will grudge our visitors a penny of the 
money which their cricket has earned for 
them. The team may be lacking 
in those qualities which win, or 
at any rate stave off defeat, in 


test matches, but as to the 
attractiveness of their batting 


there cannot be two opinions. 
In former years when the Aus- 
tralians were with us those 
spectators who were inclined to 
be particular derived most plea- 
sure from watching England 
batting and Australia bowling 
and fielding. Throughout the 
present tour the picture has been 
reversed, and in every match in 
which they have played the chief 
attraction has been the batting 
of the Australians. Nevertheless 
Tam inclined to think that this 
attractiveness has been somewhat 
dearly purchased. From _ the 
spectator’s point of view nothing 
can be better than to see the bats- 
men go for the bowling from the 
start, but this forward policy 
involves too many risks, at any 
rate in representative cricket. 


Games, 


Who has reached his 
runs with an average of 35°43 


Sports, 


strictly confined to their own portion of 
the field. In good truth the promenade 
business is overdone. The anxiety to ex- 


amine the wicket is often purely affectation. 
Probably not one in fifty of the spectators 
who always make a point of staring 


L. C. BRAUND A. O. JONES 


1,000 


Getting Themselves Out. — 
When Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, after 
watching Noble batting in 1899, remarked 
to Howell that he could not understand 
how bowlers ever got batsmen out on 
the perfect wickets in Australia the reply 
was, “We don't; they get themselves 
out.” Trumper is still the most delightful 
of living batsmen to watch, but 
since 1g02 he has certainly de- 
veloped a faculty for getting 
himself out. Such runs as he 
makes are made with all his 
old ease and consummate grace 
and skill, but he seems to have 
thrown prudence to the winds. 
In the second innings in the last 
test match for all the trouble the 
bowlers cost him Trumper might 
have been batting still. There 
are some balls which the greatest 
of batsmen must leave alone. 
Not even W. G. Grace in his 
prime could score off every ball. 
On each occasion that I have 
seen Trumper bat this summer 
he has been directly responsible 
for his own downfall. In both 
innings against England at the 
Oval he committed suicide by 
cutting hard at balls well olf 
the wicket before he was pro- 
perly set. 


The Outfield at Lord’s.—In 
the current issue of The Captain 
P. I’. Warner has some interest- 
ing remarks on the subject of 
fielding. He considers Old 
Trafford the best ground in 
England to field on and Lord's 
the worst. Lord’s, apart from 
any peculiarities of the soil, un- 
doubtedly suffers at the feet of 
the spectators, and Mr. Warner 


suggests that except at the 
Oxford and Cambridge and 


Eton and Harrow matches the 
field of play should be kept 
sacred to the players and 
umpires. At the Old  Traf- 
ford ground the spectators are 


intently at the pitch during the lunch 
interval has the slightest knowledge of the 
difference. between a bowler’s and a bats- 
man’s wicket. In any case there is no 
particular reason why this morbid curiosity 
should be satisfied. The audience at a 


J. E. RAPHAEL 


Who recently played a great innings against Derbyshire 


SS) 


Coming out as substitute for 
Lilley in the test match | 
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theatre are not permitted to flock on the 
stage and examine the scenery and foot- 
lights between the acts. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with Mr. Warner that the 
spectators are altogether responsible for 
the rough state of the outfield at Lord’s. 
Year in and year out the Oval 
gets as much tramping as Lord’s, 
and I do not know that the 
Surrey crowd is more light-footed 
than the ring at Lord’s. 


England’s Best Fieldsmen.— 
Naturally enough Mr. Warner 
regards Gilbert Jessop and A. O. 
Jones as two of the finest fields- 
men cricket has ever produced. 
Speaking from hearsay he thinks 
that Jessop is a greater fieldsman 
than either Vernon Royle orG. B. 
Studd. My memory goes farther 
back than Mr. Warner's, and I 
have no hesitation at all in 
saying that Jessop is both quicker 
and more accurate than George 
Studd ever was. Studd’s left 
hand was stronger than Jessop’s, 
but he never covered quite so 
much ground as the Gloucester 
captain. His fame rested entirely 
on his ground fielding as he 
was an exceedingly poor catch, 


owing, I believe, to the fact 
that his hands were as small 


as a Woman’s. 


_ Is there Too Much Cricket ? — There 
is no doubt that the inequality of the 
counties somewhat detracts from the 
interest of the cricket championship, and 
regularly every season comes the sugges- 
tion that so-called first-class cricket is 
being overdone. The difficulty 
1s to propose a remedy. Evyery- 
one, I suppose, will agree that 
there are at least four counties 
so manifestly inferior to their 
rivals that they cannot reason- 
ably be said to be competitors 
for the championship at. all. 
Perhaps promotion is too easily 
obtained. It was unfortunate 
for Northampton that the first 
season in which they were 
labelled first class should have 
coincided with a visit of the 
Australians to England. At best 
Northampton’s performances 
have not*been of a nature to 
arouse enthusiasm, and in point 
of public interest their cricket 
has certainly suffered from the 
fierce light that always beats 
on an Australian tour. In the 
circumstances I think that the 
county committee would have 
acted more wisely in deferring 
Northampton’s entry into first- 
class cricket for another year. 
All sorts of cures have been 
suggested‘for the congested state 
of the county championship, 
but none of them seems quite 
practical. There are obvious ob- 
jections to following the exam- 
ple of the Football League and 
compelling the two counties at 
the; bottom of the first-class 
table each season to join the 
ranks of the minor counties. 
The removal from the arena 
of first-class cricket of counties 
with the prestige and traditions 
NEwiee of Sussex, Kent, Surrey, or 

Notts is simply unthinkable— 

M. R. R. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Collecting Pewter. — Within the 
last few years there has been a con- 
siderable revival in the making of 
pewter both in this country and in 
Germany. This came about in a 
large measure by the popularisation 
of old Celtic designs in modern 
silverwork, and for economic reasons 
the metal-worker turned towards 
pewter as a cheaper medium to 
carry out his adaptations. In 
medieval days pewter was in 
universal use on the tables of the 
middle and upper classes. Silver 
plate appeared only at royal tables 
or in the dwellings of the highest 
nobles, and then probably only on 
the upper table on the dais. 
“Below the salt” most certainly 
pewter was used, and the peasant 
and the artisan had dishes and 
platters of wood. The Pewter 
Company of London, still existent, 
was established. in the reign of 
Edward IV. in 1473. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. an Act was passed pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign 
pewter; no foreigner was allowed 
to be employed in the trade, and it 
was forbidden for any Englishman 
to exercise his craft beyond the sea 
and thereby teach it to foreigners. 


NORWEGIAN ARM CHAIR 


Of the ninth or tenth century 
In the museum of the University of Christiania 


Similarly when one sees pictures in 
the illustrated magazines set forth 
as wonderful pieces of decoration 
and only finding a place therein by 
reason of their accepted talent, of, 
tram tickets arranged in geometric’ 
design decorating a table top, of 
postage stamps laid down with 
mathematical correctness to cover 
a wall space, or even cigar labels 
spread out on ,the surface of a vase 
or a drain pipe the heart grows sick. 


Cottage Furniture.—It is to be 
hoped that the same people who 
have made the cottage on the banks 
of the Thames an impossibility 
except to those with considerable 
means will not bring their vitiating 
influences to bear upon the really 
sane and healthy desire on the part 
of a certain section of the com- 
munity for a more simple life. The 
former were “usually people of the 
so-called smart set who made a 
vain pretence of being simple much 
in the same manner as Marie Antoi- 
nette and her Court played at being 
shepherds and shepherdesses. Those 
people who dress for dinner at 
wayside inns or country cottages 
are given to cram their cottages 
with absurdly inconsistent furniture. 


The revival of the interest in pewter 
found voice in a series of lectures 


Luckily for other folk the cottage 


delivered at Clifford’s Inn in 1904, anda by the Board of Agriculture in Ireland soon grows too small for their ambitions, 
fine collection of pewter was exhibited to instruct the dairy farmer in scientific and alter spoiling a whole neighbourhood 
there. The subject has now attracted methods have in some districts met with they betake themselves elsewhere. ‘To 


a considerable number 


of enthusiastic most: heart-breaking results. To employ attempt to copy it and have a firm down 


collectors. The literature up till recently an agricultural simile they have sowed from London to reproduce or adapt it 


was a small one. The costly volume — grain but have reaped nothing but thistles. results in failure. 


of Mr. Charles Welch 
being beyond ordinary 
pockets, a small hand- 
book on pewter marks 
by Mr. W. Redman at 
a popular price found 
aready sale. Thestan- 
dard guide is the vo- 
lume by Mr. Massé pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bell 
at a guinea. It deals 
exhaustively with the 
pewterer’s craft, with 
church and domestic 
pewter, with marks, 


and a thousand details. 


dear to the collector's 
fancy. There. is little 
fear now that its 
serious study will be 
neglected, and the 
illustration we repro- 
duce of a remarkably 
fine collection shows 
that the subject is of 
no less historical 
interest than — silver 
plate. 


On Stony Ground.— 
There is nothing so 
disheartening to the 
pioneer in the field of 
art as the absolute 
lack of taste, seemingly 
inborn to the race, on 
the part of the greater 
public. In some 
branches of | know- 
ledge it seems to re- 
quire almost successive 
generations of constant 
hammering before the 
truth is received: The 
inspectors appointed 


A SPLENDID CHERRYWOOD DRESSER 


Containing old pewter plates, the oldest of which are dated 1650 and the latest about 1750. 

These are all the property of Mr. and Mrs. James Clark of Great Missenden, the place where 

the Shakspere folios were recently found. The Clark family have been in a house in the High 

Street of Great Missenden for over 300 years, and the dresser is made from cherry trees 
grown in the orchard behind the house. The plates bear the name and date 
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Rich people can never 


play at being poor with- 
out being found out. 


A Norwegian Arm 
Chair.—Things Scan- 
dinavian just at pre- 
sent are. much in 
evidence, and Norway 
and her future fortunes 
has loomed large on 
the political horizon. 
The arm chair we 
illustrate is a parti- 
cularly fine specimen of 
the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury and comes from 
the district of Gud- 
brandsdalen. It is pre- 
served in the museum 
of the University of 
Christiania, and of the 
many English tourists 
who visit Norway those 
who are especially 
interested in old furni- 
ture should not fail 
to. inspect it. — The 
similarity of its inter- 
laced design to old 
Irish art’ is very 
marked, though the 
specimens preserved of 
the latter are mostly 
in metal. Wood-cary- 
ing was recognised as 
an art from the days of 
the vikings, and many 
carved Norwegian 
doorways from the 
eighth to the twelfth 
centuries are preserved 
in the national 
museums both at Stock- 
holm and at Copen- 
hagen. A. H. 
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Lonpon. 

M* Dear Priscirta,—Looking through 
a pile of old books the other day I 

came across a precious manual of etiquette 
for ladies, a subject of which as an arrant 
Bohemian I confess I have little under- 
standing. Acting on the presumption 
that one is never too old to learn 
I glanced through it, and great was 
my reward, for I straightway chanced 
on an article relating to the correct 
method of procedure when staying at 
an hotel. Was it not opportune at a 
moment when all the world is on the 
wing, metaphorically speaking, in 
answer to the call of sea and moor and 
the recuperative spa? With a view to 
personal improvement I read it every 
word. That which recurred most fre- 
quently—it wa; obviously as hard- 
worked as our poor friend, “smart” 
—was ‘genteel,’ and the end left me 
convinced that whatever shortcomings 
may be laid to the charge of the present 
generation it is assuredly not genteel. 
Nowadays the veriest Philistine would 
hardly need warning against appearing 
at table d’héte in a figured mousseline 
de laine on the ground that it gives 
an unladylike look even to the most 


decided lady. What would it look 
like, one wonders, on an undecided 
gentlewoman? On the other hand, 


“velvets, brocades, and transparent 
gauze materials over satin” are held 
to err in the otier direction, but un- 
fortunately no definite rules are laid 
down, otherwise one might have gota 
valuable insight into the secrets of 
La Mode during that genteel period. 
Indeed, the dress advice is inferior in 
quality and certainly in quantity to the 
bull of observations on table manners. 

Who, for instance, could refrain 
from hearty concurrence in the naively- 
expressed sentiment that “No lady 
looks worse than when gnawing a 
bone”? and how reassuring is the rider 
that few ladies d> it. The simple rules 
laid down for “novices in lobster” are 
equally justified by our present - day 
notions of what is seemly, but there are 
one or two maxims with reference to 
one’s fellow woman that I feel sure will 
never have occurred to you. One is 
that you should never ask a friend 
where she bought her gown, and the 
uttermost farthing of its cost, unless— 
mark the conjunction — you really 
want to get one exactly like it and 
are therefore sincerely asking for 
information. 

Clearly they were “ most earnest, 
honest, childlike,” those ladies of the 
genteel epoch. Nowadays I doubt if a 
life-long friendship would survive the 
realisation of that wish to get one 
exactly like it —no, not though the 
getter were one’s dearest friend. But 
I am wandering far from the goal of 
my original intention, which was to 
write you a. dissertation on the most 
practical method of bringing one’s sleeves 
into line with the current. mode. The 
chief characteristics of the prettiest French 
manches of the moment are the bouffant 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in lhe Home 


shoulder and the extreme trimness of the 
arrangement about the elbow. It looks, 
indeed, as if Dame Fashion, horrified at 
the over-eager manner in which that joint 
rushed into pubicity on the first oppor- 


tunity, had etggines on letting down 


MANTLE OF POMPADOUR SILK 


Bordered with black and green velvet and Alengon lace. (Drecoll) 


a decorous tuck or two in order to restore 
it to private life again. At all events quite 
a number of the later sleeves are brought 
well below and finished off with the 
utmost neatness, either pleated into a 
small gauntlet cuff or gauged into little 
ruches or kindred frivolities. Suchasweet 
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little sleeve I saw yesterday in a cloth 
gown is cut off above the elbow and gored 
at the bottom, each fold being stitched 
and braided, and placed overlapping its 
neighbour. Below appears a little straight 
cuff of tomato-coloured velvet completed 
in its turn by a cuff of buff piqué. So 
many people are complaining of the 
rank monotony of the Jeg-of-mutton 
sleeve pure and simple. Frankly I am 
not a little weary of it myself, but that 
is partly because it is so often badly 
put in. Yet for tailor-made gowns 
there is little else so uniformly useful, 
is there? In a variation of it which 
took my fancy greatly the sleeve was 
slit from the top to permit the insertion 
of a fully - gathered gusset secured 
ostensibly by a close row of braid 
buttons. Another idea is to furnish a 
fancy cuff extending almost to the 
elbow tapering to a point in the back 
seam, the junction being softened by 
lines of soutache braid or any other 
trimming you may prefer or your gown 
demand. 

Does not the little French manteau 
pictured here appeal to the very inmost 
soul of your affections? It is not only 
a delightful little garment which one 
might cherish with the esthetic side 
of oneself but it has a beautiful utility 
which I confess appeals no less com- 
pletely to my practical nature. It makes 
a useful little wrap for general purposes, 
but might well be dined in actually, on 
an evening when airs are chilly, say in 
the open-air café at the Savoy, or at 
Ostend, where nowadays it seems the 
mode to let strollers on the Plage 
almost confidentially into the secret of 
one’s gastronomic predilections. 

Our mantle is in any case well 

qualified to shine in any light however 
fierce. The material is a delicious 
Pompadour silk, a perfect dream as 
regards colouring, dim greens and pinks 
yielding each other alternate supremacy 
on a pearl-white ground, the 
sleeves of noble dimensions cut 
full and wide to enable the 
sleeve beneath to adjust 
itself without fear of 
crushing. The back fits 
to a nicety, and the 
picture will 
give you a 
good idea of 
the grace of 
those ample 
bolero fronts 
strapped 
with green 
velvet with 
wee pastille ornaments of 
black grouped between. 
The under “ frillies” 
both in the body of the 
zouave and in the sleeves are of softly- 
tinted point d’Alencgon lace. This combina- 
tion of rather vivid green and black is one 
of the most effective colour schemes on 
the soft, indefinite background provided by 
a lace blouse or coat, but it requires skilful 
management.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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MOTOR SPARAS_-WEEK BY WEER. 


Visible Vapour.—Motorists, especially 
in London, should take note that the 
police are paying special attention to the 
visible exhaust from motor cars, and I must 
say not before it was necessary. It is 
caused, of course, by excessive lul brication, 
a very common fault with many chauffeurs, 
more particularly when starting fora ‘day's 
run. It is an offence which falls within 
both the Parks Regulation Act, 1872 (if 
committed in one of the parks), 
and the Locomotives Act, 1898. 
As the smell from a foul exhaust 
pipe is one of the grounds of com- 
plaint against cars by the anti- 
motorist and is, moreover, really 
controllable, or rather prevent- 
able, it is well that car-owners 
should instruct their drivers and 
bear it in mind themselves 
accordingly. 


Olympia Exhibition. —It is 
pretty generally known that the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders is holding its next 
exhibition at Olympia in Novem- 
ber. There is little doubt but 
that this isa move in the right 
direction. The British manufac 
turers and public will now be 
more on a level with their neigh- 
bouring friends, the French, and 
buyers, at any rate, will not be 
compelled to undertake an expen- 
sive journey to Paris in order ta 
see the new models and improve- 
ments for the following year, since 
Great Britain being France’s best 
customer we may be sure that the 
latter will show her new cars here 
in November, even though it be 
prior to her own show to be held as usual 
at Paris in December. But the most im- 
portant point about the earlier date in the 
buyer's interest is that by giving his order 
in November manufacturers will. have to 
go to work accordingly, and the former 
will get a better chance of getting delivery 
of his new car when he really wants it, 
namely, in the early spring and not, as has 
been hitherto only 
too often the case, 
in thelate summer, 
when he has con- 
sequently missed 
some of the most 
delightful months 
for motoring. An 
instance of this 
annoying delay 
has just occurred 
to a friend of mine 
who gave his order 
for a new car ofa 
well-known make 
last January for 
delivery in April. 
The spring and 
practically the 
summer have gone 
and at last he is 
informed that his 
car is ready for 
delivery. Were it 
not that he is a 
firm believer in 
that particular 
make of car he would refuse it; as it is, 
he has had four months of hope and dis- 
appointment in connection with it and has 
lost the four best months of the year. 


Foreign Automobiles.—Bearing closely 
on this subject and showing how far off 
our own manufacturers are in being able 
to meet the demand for motor cars in this 
country, no fewer than 4,000 automobiles 


were imported into this country during the 
first six months of this year, representing 
a value of very nearly £1,500,000. Our 
exports during that period amounted to 
only 800 cars of a value of some £120,000. 


A BRASS BADGE 


Which Mr. Edge is sending out with Napier cars fitted with speedometer 


Future Racing.—That motor car racing 
will quickly die out I do not for one 
moment think, but I do think that there is 
an all-round feeling that racing with cars 
of enormous horse-power has. had’ its day. 
It has served its purpose, and that was only 
a relative one and not of general and 
permanent utility. The racing that will 
follow and will probably have a longer 


MOTOR BOAT FITTED WITH DAIMLER ENGINE 


Used for the passenger service between St. Malo and Dinard 


and more useful existence will be for a 
smaller type of car, more analogous to the 
ordinary touring car in the matter of 
horse-power, though possibly built on 
racing lines. How interesting racing under 


such conditions may prove was amply 
demonstrated at Blackpool with the 
stripped Daimler and other cars. And 


surely the speed which they 
namely, 70 m.p.h., would 


developed, 
afford sufficient 
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excitement to anyone but a racing maniac. 
Hill-climbing contests nowadays invariably 
obtain large entries and are gaining in 
popularity. Herein, in my opinion, is 
demonstrated one of the most enjoy- 
able capabilities of the motor car—its 
power to continue running uphill at a 
rate consistent with the regulations but 
quite impossible with any horse-drawn 
vehicle. It is to enable a car to climb at 
sufficient speed to keep up a good 
“average” that the power is 
wanted in the engine and not so 
as to be able to goat a_break- 
neck pace on the level. Trance, 
the pioneer of big car racing, 
is at last awaking to the fact that 
it is the touring car which is alter 
all the car which ought to have 
the greater encouragement, and 
so next year the French Auto- 
mobile Club will hold a reliability 
trial on an unprecedented scale, 
at least for France, more nearly 
resembling, in fact, the reliability 
trials hitherto held by our own 
Automobile Club. This, indeed, 
sounds like the knell of the big 
racing Car. 


Motor Car Bodies.— There was 
no particular sapience in prog- 
nosticating last year that the 
favourite body for motor cars 
would sooner or later be one that 


afforded some better protection 
against dust and _ inclement 
weather than the then nearly 


universal tonneau. This year has 
fully justified that opinion, and 
the landaulette body with its 
capability of being turned in a 
few moments into a completely open 
carriage has caught the’ public favour. 
H. W. Mason and Co. of Wingsland 
Bridge, N.&., have turned out some of 
the handsomest. landaulette bodies | 
have yet seen, and I should strongly 


recommend a visit to their shops before 
deciding where to place an order for a 


new body. The Tourist 
Trophy. —Septem- 
ber 14 has now 
been definitely 
fixed for holding 
this novel and 
useful competition 
in the Isle of Man. 
There are filty-six 
entries, allowing 
for two cars re- 
cently withdrawn. 
The conditions of 
the contest are 
now pretty well 
known. It is ab- 
solutely — impos- 
sible to even sug- 
gest the probable 
result as no simi- 
larconditions have 
ever before ob- 
tained conse- 
quently — surmise 
and interest are 
much abroad as to 
the outcome. 


A New Club.—Very shortly I hope to 
give some particulars of a new club for 


motorists which is now being initiated 
with an influential and strong financial 


backing. It will have no ambitious pre- 
tensions in the legislative direction, nor 
will it attempt to teach the Automobile 
Club its own business. It will be simply 
a club for furthering the social and touring 
side of motoring. R. Denys Dunpas. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


Or hopes the laundresses have made 

hay whilst the sun shines, for it has 
been a record season for washing frocks. 
The lawn fancy over which we have all 


run mad is by no means exhausted, and 
one may predict a steady revival again 


next year. Not only is it delightful in the 
paler colourings, but in the sterner browns, 
ereens, and blues, old rose, and in quite a 
deep raspberry shade it is charming. 

Fora September wedding which is to 
take place in the country the bridesmaids’ 
frocks are being fashioned of brown lawn. 
The full skirts clear the ground and are 
trimmed with bias bands headed by 
upstanding lawn frills very finely kilted at 
tolerably wide intervals. The bodices 
have the inevitable fichus carried over the 
shoulder but tucked simply into the waist- 
belt back and front. The latter is high 
and formed of a brown and blue fancy silk, 
in which the latter hue is very rich and 
deep and forms a strikingly happy ¢on- 
trast with the sober brown. The narrow 
vests of tucked muslin have an outlining 
fold of the same silk; so, too, has the high 
collar-band, and there is a dainty little 
bow of plain blue velvet as a finish at the 
throat. Deep tuscan hats with white 
feathers will be worn, and baskets of 
golden beech foliage and dahlias are to be 
carried. 

For motoring the most cunning and 
withal becoming of caps has a convertible 
brim stitched and lined through with some 
flexible material to give it substance. 
Turned up—its normal attitude, by the 
way—the brim appears simply ornamental 
and as if devised purely in the interests of 
neatness, but turn it down and you will 
Ciscover that it is cunningly shaped to the 
head and makes an efficient screen for the 
back of the neck as well as the entire 
coiffure. 

Some understanding person has con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of making a 
motor veil in fine washing silk, which is 
not only more protective than the ordinary 
crépe de chine or chiffon but is infinitely 
more durable. If they are not so be- 
coming: to the face as those in gauze with 
‘lack spots they will certainly commend 
-hemselves to the thrifty, for with ordinary 
care they can be washed and rewashed 
with impunity. 

Not to be afraid of being simple is one 
great secret of success in these days, a 
theory which finds triumphant confirma- 
tion in an astonishingly successful beaver 
toque. It is carried out in the palest of 
French blue shades, curved up somewhat 
quaintly at one side to give height, whilst 
its only trimming is a pair of pale blue 
wings laid flatly at the side. . An ideal 
motoring or yachtswoman’s toque this. 

Most of the black-frocks for dining— 
and one sees a good many just now in the 
restaurants—are embroidered in jet and 
have folds of white tulle in place of the 
discarded tucker arranged about. the 
shoulders, and white lace ruffles, or entirely 
white sleeves. Very smart demi-toilettes 
affected principally by Frenchwomen show 
a combination of broderie anglaise and 
fine Irish lace. Even chiffon gowns display 
the incongruity of embroidered lawn inser- 
tions. 

The osprey and the fur toque seem to 
possess a mutual affinity, and both are 
likely to be with us before long. Some of 
the early autumn models are entirely of 
plumage in charming colourings, and fancy 
designs in chenille are already mucli en 
évidence. Amongst the new shapes, one 
which is sufficiently distinctive and straight- 
forward to ensure its catching the popular 
fancy has a rather round crown not unlike 


a pudding basin turned upside down ina 
round dish, the latter being represented by 
the brim. These will be somewhat severely 
trimmed. with fancy feather mounts, 
buckles, and velvet, and are certain to be 
worn a good deal in conjunction with 
tailor-made costumes. Black beaver hats 
with white feathers will follow by natural 
sequence their popular predecessors i in chip 
and crinoline. 

Indications are not wanting that the 
finer furs such as ermine, sable, chinchilla, 
and seal will be much in demand this 
season. In mink, too, there is likely to be 
a boom as these skins have gone up 


PRINCESS DRESS 


In cream cloth with dark green velvet revers and lace; green enamei 


buttons edged gold 


enormously in value even since last season. 
Indeed, the increasing costliness of pelts of 
all descriptions bears witness to the fact 
that there has been a run on fur in every 
guise during the past few years. The 
tippet of our grandmothers and the seal- 
skin sacque which went to church un- 
abashed even when palpably bald in parts 
have vanished with the simple require- 
ments of their generation, and nowadé 
one is almost afraid to appear in last year’s 
coat lest to some lynx-like eye its date 
should be revealed by an inoffensive detail 
of sleeve or collar. 

Simultaneously with the advent of the 
fur coat the necessity for providing oneself 
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with an additional skirt or two arises. 
For morning wear some delightful tweed 
mixture and smooth woollen suitings with 
indefinite open checks are being shown, 
whilst for afternoons there seems no doubt 
that cashmeres in winter weights will 
enjoy a very considerable measure of 
popularity. Faced cloth also will be well 
to the fore as usual, and the colourings 
promised are delightfully soft and artistic. 
Grey, brown, and almond shades, certain 
tones of green, and warm phlox and old 


pinks predominate. Blues and mauves 
seem ever with us. 
A novelty I have already noted in 


several smart gowns for foreign watering- 
places is velvet-spotted tafletas. The spots 
are of considerable size on a delicate 
Sevres-blue ground. The skirt is built in 
three tiers, the corsage having a pointed 
belt of plain surmounted by swathed, 
folds of velvet carried to a point and 
finished with a couple of butterfly bows. 
The upper part of the corsage resembles 
a plain circular collarette of the spotted 
taffetas. The same fancy for spots is 
shown ina pale biscuit éolienne sprinkled 


* with a double spot in two shades of blue. 


Made up over a blue foundation the effect 
is similar to that of a shot chiflon: or 
crépe de soie. 

Scrubb’s Cloudy Ammonia is a de- 
lightful preparation which cannot be too- 
highly recommended. As an antidote 
to mosquito and other insect bites, which 
are such a terrible affliction at this 
season of the year, it cannot be surpassed, 
while the refreshing effect of the morning 

bath is greatly enhanced by the addi- 

tion of two or three tablespoonfuls of 
this preparation. Soft water isa luxury 
which all appreciate and which Lon- 
doners in particular feel the lack of, 


forgetting that a dessertspoonful. ol 
Scrubb’s Ammonia will render the 


hardest water deliciously soft. It must, 
however, be added twelve hours before 
it is used. The cleansing properties 
of this preparation are so well known 
that it is hardly necessary for me to- 


draw the attention of my readers to: 
them again, suffice it to say that no- 


household can afford to be without -it:. 
It should always accompany tne tra- 
veller on his journeyings abroad, 
together with the soap manulac- 
tured by the same firm, both being 
invaluable to resi- 
dents in the tropics. 
and most efleciual 
in counteracting the- 
evil effects of sun 
and insect enemies. 
with other incon- 
veniences incidental 
to a hot climate. 
The various uses- 
of Plasmon Blanc- 
mange Powder have 


long been appre- 
Drs 
ciated by the wo- 


man who studies cookery from a hygienic 
point of view and is anxious to provide: 
delicate children and. invalids with a dish 
which is palatable and withal nutritive 
and digestible. Three packets of this 
powder, delicately flavoured, costing 6d., 
with the addition of milk, water, and 
sugar, will make three pint moulds, and 
there is no more acceptable dish for: 
the summer, particularly if served with 
stewed fruit and cream. For all its 
digestive qualities it is by no means a 
food for invalids only, and is quite as 
much appreciated by the vigorous. and 
healthy. It is indeed a veritable boon to: 
‘housewives. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, September 11, and Monday, September 25 
‘General Contango. Days—Tuesday, September 12, and Tuesday, September 26 
Pay Davs—Thursday, September 14, and Thursday, September 28 

‘Consols —Friday, September 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Waiting for Peace.—Though markets have been waiting 
with more or less patience for peace hope has been predominant 
and dealers will have nothing to do with downright pessimism, 
despite the gloomy tone of certain newspaper correspondents 
and the loud-voiced indignation at Japan’s terms by the Russian 
plenipotentiaries. As a result of this strong belief in Capel 


Court that peace is more likely than a rupture of the negotia- 
tions stock markets have exhibited a cheerful tone ; 
upward ¢ 


accordingly 
the tendency of prices has been in the direction. 
Consols have strengthened consider- 
ably, but the principal feature has 
been the advance in Japanese issues, 
which has greatly strengthened the 
feeling that peace is near. Nor has 
mere sentiment been responsible for 
the all-round improvement, for it has 
‘been supported by active business, 
both speculative and investment. 

Americans have again been ex- 
ceedingly strong, the advance in prices 
having made further progress. Inte- 
rest in this section is broadening on 
both sides of the Atlantic and the 
general feeling is that values will g 
‘still higher. Even home rails, after 
their recent stagnation, have displayed 
more animation, for once in a way 
4raflics being good and satisfactory 
on the whole. Industrials have shared 
inthe betterment. Here buying has 
| kewise predominated and much 
difficulty has been experienced in 
picking up stocks at quoted prices. 

The only section that has been 
dull and uninte eu is the mining. 
Outsiders still fight shy of Kaffirs and 
Rhodesians, whilst West Africans and 
Egyptians are’ equally neglected. 
Westralians are fairly firm. In the 
miscellaneous group Esperanzas are 
the most conspicuous share and have 
further risen’ on greatly-increased 
profits for July. 


Camp Bird, Ltd.—This now cele- 
‘brated mining company, continues to 
flourish. Another capital report. is 
issued for the past financial year re- 
cording -a substantial increase of 
profits, which amounted to £247,252 
against £228,076 in the previous year. 
No less a sum than £116,118 was 
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steel industries, to mention no others, being considerably larger 
than a year ago. In the south the railways benefited from a 
ereatly-increased cotton traffic, whilst in the west they felt the 
advantage of much heavier grain and live stock tonnage. 
Furthermore, there was the absence of certain adverse features 
which last year interfered seriously with railway business, the 
strike at the beef-packing establishments throughout the 
country being one of the most conspicuous. The only disad- 
vantage to set against this in the present year is the ess of 
passenger tratlic “resulting last year from the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. 


The Chairman of the Gordon Hotels. —Viscount Duncannon, 
C.V.O., C.B., has for some years past been prominently 
associated with the group of companies wherein the late 
Sir John Blundell Maple and_his friend, Mr. Frederick Gordon, 
were the moving spirits. It has thus come about that he 
is now occupying the three chairs of the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., 
Boyril, Ltd., and Apollinaris and Johannis, Ltd., while so far as 
public appearances are reliable he is serving ina similar capacity 
with the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation. The fact that he 
married a daughter of the first 
Lord Wimborne explains his_ pre- 
sence on the board of Guest, Keen, 
and Nettlefolds, Ltd. He is chairman 
of the Bank of Roumania, a director 
of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway, and a member of the 
London committee of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank. 


O,A 


The Bolckow-Vaughan Report. — 
After the tremendous fall in the profit 
in the financial year 1903-4 1t is 
pleasing to see that this eminent 
undertaking has had a much better 
time of it in the twelve months. to the 
end of June, in which period the profit 
advanced from £199,641 to £213,870. 
Though it is not a substantial increase 
considering the large additional sums 
laid out on capital account it may be 
an indication that the corner has been 
turned and that the new additions 
made to plant and machinery and the 
extensions carried out may soon be 
justified. At any rate, it is admissible 
to indulge in that hope. The directors 
maintain the dividend on the ordinary 
shares at 5 percent. but reduce the 
balance carried forward from £48,190 
to £44,224. One of the new features 
in the accounts is the appearance of 
a debenture debt of £122,200, whilst 
the liabilitv to the bankers has also 
grown considerably and now reaches 
the sum of £598,800. It is intimated 


that as the company’s articles of 
association have become in part 
obsolete they have been revised by 


the solicitors. The meeting is called 
for the 31st inst., when it would not 
be surprising if much criticism was 
directed to the very heavy increase in 


‘brought forward,» making a_ total the capital expenditure. 

available surplus of £363,370.  Ac- 

cordingly \the directors raise the “POLLY AND BERTHA” William Griffiths and Co. — It 
dividend by 74 per cent. to 275 per ; is doubtful whether shareholders 
cent., which compares with the distri- Vis COUN OU Cannon CMe OE CE will either be satisfied or have 
bution of 20 per cent. in the two their minds in the least relieved 


preceding years. Looking at the present indications of the mine 
as described in the technical reports there is every likelihood of 
present profits and dividends being maintained for an indefinite 
time, possibly improved upon. In fact, some shareholders 
might think that as the large balance of £111,940 is carried 
forward the directors might appreciably increase the dividend, 
but no serious exception is to be taken to the policy of keeping 
‘so much in hand. The directors, indeed, are looking well after 
the finances and do not neglect the important matter of 
depreciation. Mr. Hays Hammond estimates the ore reserves 
at 231,467 tons, which will sive anet profit of £993,853, an 
increase of £30,738 over his estimate of the previous. year. 


Earnings of American Railways.— The returns from the leading 
American railroads for the month of July, the figures of which 
have now reached this side, are of a decidedly progressive and 
encouraging character, and give striking evidence of the activ ity 
of trade in all directions. Compared. with the corresponding 
month of last year there is an increase of appreciably over 7 per 
cent. During July all the conditions were favourable to ee 
itraffic and earnings, the volume of tonnage from the iron and 
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by the report issued by the committee of two appointed 
as far back as March last to investigate the causes of the 
company’s losses during the past year. They have come to 
the conclusion that the results were due to exceptional causes 
and speak in a general, vague way of trade depression. But 
surely this cannot fully explain the “heavy losses sustained on 
the large tramw ay contract with the L ondon County Council.” 

Furthermore, they have to admit that the full amount of a 
claim against the Middlesex County Council, now under arbitra- 
tion, has been taken as a good asset in the balance sheet. 
“ Therefore, if the result of the arbitration should be adverse to 
the company a further loss must ensue, the amount of which 
cannot be known until the*award be given.” Quite so. And 
like business inen the committee think it would be unwise for 
the directors to declare an interim dividend for the current six 
months trading even if earned, which is not very consoling to 
the shareholders. The.committee think it necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the business and the management of the 
company and somewhat significantly add: “In the one we feel 
confidence. As to the other r, results must speak for themselves 
and shareholders can form their own opinion. W. 


